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The Tercentenary in Retrospect 


HE TERCENTENARY of New Sweden, toward which 

Americans and Swedes have bent their efforts for years past, 

is now history. On July 22 the Swedish delegation headed by 
the Crown Prince returned to Sweden after twenty-six days crowded 
with important events. On the American side were engaged the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of State, the Governors 
of seven States, the mayors of our largest cities, the presidents of our 
greatest universities, and hundreds of thousands of citizens in all 
walks of life. From Sweden came a delegation without a doubt the 
most distinguished and the most representative that she has sent 
abroad in modern times. The presence of their Royal Highnesses 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and Crown Princess Louise, who won 
the hearts of all Americans twelve years ago, insured that the welcome 
should be not only officially but personally cordial and joyous. With 
them came members of the Cabinet, the speakers of both houses and 
other members of the Riksdag, dignitaries of the Church, educators, 
business men, and representatives of the peasantry and the industrial 
workers. 

The Swedish delegation brought many gifts, chief of which was the 
New Sweden Monument of Swedish black granite modelled by Carl 
Milles. Funds for the monument had been raised by popular subscrip- 
tion, and more than 200,000 persons had contributed, rmany contribu- 
tions being only a krona or less, and coming from every province, thus 
carrying out the intention of making it in the most literal sense a gift 
of the whole Swedish people. This monument had been sent in 
advance and raised on the Rocks at Wilmington, the actual spot 
where the first settlers landed three hundred years ago, now set aside 
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Wide World Photos 


Prince Bertil Making His Maiden Speech, as He 

Presented the New Sweden Monument from the 

People of Sweden to the People of the United 
States 


by the State of Delaware 
as Fort Christina State 
Park. 

The presentation of 
the monument on June 
27 was planned as the 
high point of the Ter- 
centenary, but was in 
some ways a keen disap- 
pointment. The illness 
of the Crown Prince, 
who should have offici- 
ated, would have cast a 
tinge of sadness over the 
oceasion even if other 
circumstances had been 
propitious instead of be- 
ing as unlucky as possi- 
ble. In postponing the 
celebration from the real] 
anniversary in March, it 
might at least have been 
hoped that the weather 
should have been favor- 
able, but instead of that 
the Kungsholm_ which 
brought the Swedish 
delegation was delayed 
by rain and fog; the gay 
bunting and flags with 
which Wilmington had 


decked herself were drowned out, and the rain continued to pour, 
while the assembled crowds sat under umbrellas and waited in the 
little park which was being transformed into a sea of yellow mud. The 
visitors landed on Rocks slippery with mud, and even the speakers’ 
stand was flooded. Still all who had come braved it out, and probably 


none of those who stayed were sorry. 


In spite of all, it was an occasion worth cherishing. It was too great 
in itself to be dampened by untoward circumstances. Much of its 
success was due to Prince Bertil, the twenty-six-year-old son of the 


Crown Prince, who had accompanied his father on the trip quite 
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unofficially and was destined to play a much larger part than that for 
which he had been cast. In a clear, ringing voice and without the 
slightest hesitation, he spoke the right words, words that went to the 
hearts of all who heard. He brought a message from his grandfather, 
the venerable King, who, he said, had begged him to say that “his 
thoughts are with us on this day of jubilation. With all his heart he 
rejoices in the hope and conviction, shared by all Swedes, that new 
bonds of friendship shall be the outcome of the celebration.” The 
Prince spoke of the pioneers whose deeds had been considered impor- 
tant enough for the President and the Congress to extend an official 
invitation to Sweden to take part in the commemorative exercises. He 
ended by presenting the New Sweden Monument in the name of the 
people of Sweden. 

President Roosevelt, in accepting the monument and turning it 
over to the State of Delaware, reminded his hearers that the present 
Governor of Delaware held office in direct succession from the gov- 
ernors of New Sweden, and mentioned that he himself had some 
Swedish blood in his veins through the Hoffman family of New York. 





Acme Photo 
Crowds Gathered Around the Monument in Fort Christina State Park. In the 
Foreground the Walls of the Park Rest on the Rocks Where the Colonists Landed 
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Wide World Photos 


Dedication of the American Swedish Historical Museum in Philadelphia 


America had not forgotten that “after the war of the Revolution 
Sweden was the first neutral European power to negotiate a treaty 
of amity and trade with our young and struggling nation.” Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, speaking from before the City Hall of Wil- 
mington that same afternoon, dwelt on the historical significance of 
the Tercentenary, paid a tribute to Gustavus Adolphus, and in 
speaking of the New Sweden Colony said that “the flood tide of 
Swedish power had touched at last the shores of the New World.” 

The monument with the Kalmar Nyckel spreading her black sails, 
which most of the visitors saw only through sheets of driving rain, will 
stand, we may hope, in sunshine and storm, for hundreds of years as 
the chief memorial of the Tercentenary. Another memorial, as impor- 
tant, is the gift of Swedish Americans, 20,000 of whom have contrib- 
uted, regardless of local factions, to build the American Swedish 
Historical Museum in Philadelphia. The corner-stone of the Museum 
was laid by the Crown Prince twelve years ago, and although it has 
actually been in use for some time, it was formally dedicated by him 
on June 28. The Crown Prince, speaking from his sickbed, said the 


Museum was “dedicated to the achievements and to the lives of 


Swedish sons and daughters of America.” He continued: “I believe it 
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wide Wortd rnotos 
Representatives of Swedish American Organizations at the Dedication of the 
Historical Museum in Philadelphia 





On 

z | would be difficult to overestimate the importance of keeping alive in 
“4 | our minds historical events and deeds of past generations, for in quite 
of | a particular way they form a link between the past and the present. 
a . They carry with them an atmosphere of respect for the achievements 
of [ of those who, having passed on, after having carried out their duty to 
1.” the limit of their capacity, can no longer act. The American Swedish 
ils. . Historical Museum is thus, I should like to think, a gift of some 
vill | importance not only to Swedish sons and daughters of America, but 
as | also to the whole American people.” 

or- [ The Museum is a beautiful and substantial building in the style of 
ib- I « Swedish manor house and with plenty of space for growing collec- 
ish : tions. With its gleaming white walls, its foundation planting of 
um | evergreens, and a meadow sloping gently down in front, it made a 
1as lovely setting for the dedication ceremonies. Since the Museum is both 


. 

| the gift and the property of the Swedish Americans, it was planned 

. to make the dedication day their special occasion. For years they have 
of | been working for the Museum. They came all the way from the 
Pacific Coast, singly and in organizations. The plans for the day were 
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marred by the continued cold drizzle, but in spite of that it was an 
impressive sight when they marched in under their banners, many 
thousand strong, and ranged themselves on the plain in front of the 
Museum. The crowds were augmented by those who had come to 
combine the celebration with attendance at one or other of the conven- 
tions that were held this year in the East. For instance, the Vasa 


lodges met in Philadelphia, the Augustana Synod in Brooklyn. 

While new monuments are being raised to commemorate the New 
Sweden Colony, it is fitting to remember that there still exist monu- 
ments built by the early settlers themselves, namely the five “Old ' 


Swedes” churches. Services were held in Trinity at Wilmington, in 
Gloria Dei and Kingsessing in Philadelphia, and in the old church at 
Swedesboro, New Jersey. The Augustana Synod organized a mass 
meeting in Convention Hall at Philadelphia, where about 10,000 
people were present. Other Lutheran churches as well as the Swedish- 
American Methodists were invited to take part. Impressive music 
heightened the solemnity of the occasion. The main speaker, Dr. 
Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana College, pointed out 
that if the story of New Sweden had been at bottom political, it 
would have ended in 1655, but what held the colony together was ) 
ultimately a religious power. The only monuments remaining from . 
that time were the churches, and if they could speak they would tell a 
story eloquent of heroism. Twenty-four clergymen came from Sweden ! 
in the period between 1698 and 1786 at an expenditure of several , 
i 





DE PERL | 





hundred thousand dollars—a free gift from Sweden to the New 
World. University trained men all, they were leaders in the com- 
munity. They toiled to build churches in the wilderness and organize U 
church life. They established schools and put teachers to work. The ( 
succession was kept up till 1831, said Dr. Bergendoff. The Crown 
Prince in his speech in Minneapolis said investigation had proved that 
there was a real, though tenuous, link between the last of the Swedish 
churches in the former Colony and the first of the nineteenth century 
immigration. 
Only seven miles from the American Swedish Historical Museum, 
on Tinicum Island in the Delaware, is the site of Governor Prince’s 
mansion, built when he moved the capital of the Colony from Fort 
Christina to the island. Through the initiative of Dr. Amandus 
Johnson, excavations have been carried on, and a part of the founda- 
tion wall of Printzhof has been uncovered, besides numerous small 
objects, coins, etc. With the aid of the Works Progress Administra- 
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Acme Photo 


Prince Bertil Pointing to the Eacavated Foundations of Printzhof in the Newly 
Dedicated Governor Printz Park on Tinicum Island 


tion, a small museum has been built, and the park has been graded and 
landscaped. Dr. Amandus Johnson, looking for more worlds to con- 
quer, hopes to make it in time a New World Skansen with Swedish 
and Finnish cabins. The park, which is about seven acres in extent, was 
owned by the Swedish Colonial Society. It was by them presented to 
the State of Pennsylvania and accepted on behalf of the State by 
Governor Earle. The dedication was performed by Prince Bertil, who 
expressed the gratification of the Swedes that Pennsylvania should 
name one of its public parks after the first Governor of New Sweden. 
He spoke of Governor Printz who as a young man had been discovered 
by “our great king” Gustavus Adolphus and by him placed in the 
University in order to study for the ministry, but the young man had 
preferred a military life and had become an officer in the Thirty Years 
War. The main speaker was Mayor Gunnar Fant of Stockholm, a 
lineal descendant in the ninth generation of Governor Printz. 
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Acme Photo 


Prince Bertil Dedicating the Reproduction of Fort Elfsborg Seen in the Background 
with Its Stout Stockade 


The doughty Governor, who wished to control the whole of the 
Delaware River, established a fort in the far southern extremity of the 
Colony, on the east side of the river, near what is now Salem, New 
Jersey. It was called Fort Elfsborg, or more popularly Mosquito 
Fort and, according to Professor Ryden, it was “a Swedish strong- 
hold of former days that defied for a number of years Englishmen 
and Dutchmen trying to wrest the Indian trade from the Swedes.” Of 
this fort nothing was left, but a reproduction has been built with a 
strong stockade and a genuine battery of cannon, capable of firing the 
royal salute of twenty-one guns when Prince Bertil arrived for the 
dedication. 

In spite of the many memorials that now keep green the memory of 
the early settlers, whether Swedes or Finns, the people of Finland 
have wished to raise a special monument to the Finnish members of the 
Colony. They sent a delegation of eight headed by Foreign Minister 
EK. Rudolf W. Holsti and bringing a monument modelled by the 
sculptor Vaino Aaltonen. It is of red Finnish granite and bears two 
reliefs, on one side picturing the departure, on the other the settlement. 
The spot chosen for this monument was the far northern part of the 
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Wide World Photos 


3 Unveiling of the Monument to the Finnish Settlers, Brought from 
Finland and Raised at Chester, Pennsylvania 


Colony, at Chester once known as Upland, which together with the 
. nearby Marcus Hook, once called Finland, was the first settlement 
. within the present State of Pennsylvania. President Roosevelt, in his 
speech at Wilmington, included the Finns as well as the Swedes in his 
tribute to the early settlers and to their countrymen who have come to 
these shores later. Minister Holsti, in a parting interview, said that 
Finland had reason to be grateful for the help America had given her 
in her struggle for independence. “You fed us, and you recognized 
our independence. Nothing could be more natural than paying back 


to you our debts to the last cent.” 
* 


We have mentioned briefly the chief tangible memorials that will 
stand as visible monuments to the Tercentenary. To evaluate the 
immense force of intangible influences that emanate from the happy 
meeting of two nations in a joint celebration is more difficult. Through 
the radio the spoken word has reached every corner of the land, and 
there are probably few Americans now who have not heard the voice 
of His Royal Highness Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf. In the straight- 
forward, unaffected manner which appeals so strongly to Americans, 
he has again and again repeated his message of good will and friend- 
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Wide World Photos 
The Crown Princess Receiving Flowers from Swedish Children at 
the Celebration in Central Park 


ship, his response to the warmth and cordiality of the welcome 
extended to him and the Crown Princess. 

Fortunately the Crown Prince was able to carry out the latter part 
of his itinerary. This included the banquet arranged by the Tercen- 
tenary Committee of New York City, at which Governor Lehman 
and Mayor LaGuardia were speakers; the celebration arranged by 
the New England Tercentenary Committee in Boston Garden, where 
11,000 people were present; the celebration in Chicago on Soldiers’ 
Field by Lake Michigan, where it is estimated that 75,000 people 
attended; and that on the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, which is 
claimed to have been the greatest Scandinavian celebration ever held 
anywhere. At these mass meetings chiefly of Swedish Americans the 
Crown Prince would first speak in English and then, to the delight of 
his hearers, change into Swedish. Sometimes he turned directly to the 
children and asked them not to forget the land of their fathers and 
mothers; such remembrance need not conflict with their loyalty to the 
land of their birth. 

Speaking to purely American audiences, the Crown Prince gave 
thoughtful, well prepared addresses, setting forth sanely, modestly, 
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Acme Photo 


The Crown Prince and Governor Lehman at the Dinner Tendered 
by the Tercentenary Committee of New York City 


and yet with faith in the future, the conditions in Sweden today. In his 
speech at Harvard University, where at a special Convocation he was 
created Doctor of Laws, he gave a survey of economic conditions in 
Sweden. Here as on several other occasions he emphasized that “The 
whole trend of social development in Sweden goes towards making 
better the conditions of living in every respect for the broad masses of 
the people. We want everyone to feel a happy member of the com- 
munity. At the same time our democratic system lays no mean amount 
of responsibility on the individual citizen. We want him to feel that he 
is making a contribution for the welfare of the whole country. We are 
thus working for a responsible solidarity between the different groups 
of the community as well as between individuals.” The Crown Prince 
spoke of how fortunate Sweden had been, in her climate and natural 
resources, her homogeneous population, her unbroken tradition, and 
finally the enormous advantage of not having been involved in war 
for over a hundred and twenty years. He concluded: “For the future 
we must trust to Providence. We are ready to do our best for the 
welfare of our own country, but we do not wish to obtain prosperity 
at the expense of others. We wish to cooperate with others for the 
welfare of the whole human race.”’ 
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The Crown Princess, while she avoided the limelight and would not 
be pressed into service as a speaker, lent the graciousness of her 
presence to the many events that made up a very arduous program. 
Prince Bertil’s youthful vim and high spirits made an instant conquest 
of the American public. Mayor LaGuardia, introducing him to the 
crowds at the celebration in Central Park, called him “this representa- 
tive from a democracy within a kingdom, of an ancient race but of a 
young people, of a cold climate but with warmth in their hearts, and 
this individual who, if he stays with us forty-eight hours longer, we 
shall be calling Bert.” 

* 


One of the greatest contributions that the Scandinavians have made 
to American life is their characteristic male chorus singing. Probably 
no more superb male chorus has ever been heard in this country than 
the one that accompanied the Swedish delegation under the patronage 
of Hfis Royal Highness Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf. Selecting 
seventy members from a national organization of ten thousand in- 
sured voice material of the very finest caliber, and training under the 
distinguished conductor and composer Hugo Alfvén resulted in a 
singing that was a revelation even to those who had heard the best 
choruses from Scandinavian universities. The choir, besides singing 
at the Tercentenary celebrations, gave concerts in Eastern cities and 
as far west as Minneapolis where 6,000 enthusiastic listeners 
acclaimed it. 

Finally, in summing up the results of the Tercentenary, we must 
not forget the educational work that went before it. School children 
have learned to know Governor Printz and his colonists as well as they 
know other figures in American history. The State of Delaware espe- 
cially has carried on systematic instruction for months. Pageants and 
plays have enlivened lessons. 

Nor should the exhibitions of Swedish arts and crafts be forgotten. 
In addition to the official exhibitions brought from Sweden, many 
museums have collected what they could find in the neighborhood and 
have succeeded in putting on very worthwhile exhibitions. Numerous 
lectures and publications have stimulated interest. 

A writer in Sweden pessimistically voiced the opinion that the 
Tercentenary must be regarded as a farewell to Swedishness, which 
was of course doomed in America. It would be more true to say that 
the Tercentenary has enabled Americans of Swedish descent to share 
their heritage with their fellow-Americans to the benefit of all. 
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Charting the Antarctic 


By Lars CHRISTENSEN 


TIS OF COURSE POSSIBLE for an owner of whaling ships 

to carry on his business competently without ever having seen the 

whaling grounds, but personally I like to familiarize myself on 
the spot with the work which has engaged my interest, my energies, 
and my imagination for more than thirty years. Since 1930 my wife 
and I have made four voyages to the Antarctic, all of which were 
undertaken for business reasons combined with scientific and geo- 
graphical purposes. Perhaps a spice of inherited love of adventure 
also entered in among my motives. In addition I have during the past 
ten years fitted out five other expeditions undertaken with the exclusive 
aim of solving certain scientific and geographical problems. 

It was a Briton, Captain Biscoe, who first sighted the Antarctic 
mainland, February 28, 1831, but it was a Norwegian, Henrik Johan 
Bull, who was the first man to step ashore on that mighty land which 
has been rightly called the Seventh Continent. On February 24, 1894, 
he effected a landing at Cape Adare at the eastern entrance to Ross 
Sea. It was also vouchsafed to Norwegians to be the first to plant their 
flag on the geographical South Pole. It is not my intention to give an 
account of the history of Antarctic discovery, and I only mention these 
facts in order to give perspective to my narrative. I would like also 
to add a few words about the contribution of my native town, Sande- 
fjord, to Antarctic research. 

In 1892 my father sent Captain C. A. Larsen commanding the 
sealing vessel Jason from Sandefjord to hunt whales at what we now 
call the Western Antarctic Island Group. In the following year he 
again sent Captain Larsen south in the Jason together with two 
other sealing vessels, the Hertha commanded by Captain Evensen and 
the Castor commanded by Captain Morten Pedersen. These two 
voyages were not successful from the commercial point of view, but 
they laid the foundation of geographical pioneer work in the seas where 
whales and seals were hunted. In the autumn-of 1905 my father sent 
a whaling expedition with a floating factory to the Western Antarctic 
Island Group. Very few people believed that he would make much 
by it, but success and good fortune followed our flag on that occasion, 
and whaling in the Antarctic has for a third of a century been a great 
source of revenue for Norway. 
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The Antarctic in 1937 Showing the Route of the Expedition 


From 1905 to 1925 all the whaling in the Antarctic was carried 
on by concession, dependent upon England, and the whaling area 


was restricted to the West Antarctic Island Group (and the inner 


Ross Sea). But from 1925 to the present day the whaling concession 
has been superseded by the tremendous development of pelagic 
whaling, and the grounds have been extended until they now stretch 
from 80° W. to 180° E. south of 50° S. It was in connection with this 
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great change in the whaling industry that I sent out the expeditions 
of the Odd and the Norvegia and that I also myself went on four 
voyages to the Antarctic. It is the most recent of these that I shall 
tell about here. The object was, with the help of aérial photography 
and electrical sounding, to improve our maps of the territory which 
had been discovered in the South Polar Continent during my earlier 
voyages. 

The Antarctic is a vast region. Its problems are many and far- 
reaching. I have intended my expeditions to be a Norwegian contri- 
bution to the work of discovery and research which has been so in- 
tensively carried on in this twentieth century by many countries, and 
not least by my own. 

I am not competent to give an opinion on the oceanographical, 
geological, botanical, and meteorological labors which have been 
achieved by my nation, so I will confine myself strictly to the geo- 
graphical side of the question; and if you will look on the map, 
I will describe to you the unknown territory that has been discovered 
by Norwegians in the Antarctic during the last ten years. With the 
exception of Enderby Land and Kemp Land, the whole of the coast 
between 85° E. to about 20° W. has been discovered by Norwegian 
explorers or sailors since the autumn of 1929. Starting from the west, 
you will see Queen Maud Land, Crown Princess Martha Land, 
Princess Ragnhild Land, Prince Harald Land, and Crown Prince 
Olav Land. East of Kemp Land you will see Lars Christensen Land, 
Ingrid Christensen Land, and King Leopold and Queen Astrid Land. 

Since Amundsen’s brilliant achievement in the winter of 1911-12 
the central South Polar plateau has borne a Norwegian name—King 
Haakon VII’s Vidde. But apart from the Norwegian names resulting 
from the Jason discoveries, we found British, German, French, Amer- 
ican, and Russian names in the earlier maps of the Antarctic regions. 
In the course of eight years we have succeeded in spreading Norwegian 
names over about a quarter of the coasts of the South Polar Cap. 

This result so far exceeded my expectations that I might have rested 
on my oars, satisfied with what had already been accomplished. But 
there was still something lacking. The newly discovered regions were 
not satisfactorily charted, and so long as that remained incomplete, I 
did not feel that I had fulfilled the task I had undertaken. In Decem- 
ber 1936 I therefore sailed south again to chart the territory discov- 
ered by my men in East Antarctica. This was a most attractive under- 
taking from every point of view; for it was possible to utilize modern 
methods and resources in improving the maps of territories far distant 

from Norway, and yet intimately connected with it, since in the past 
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almost all that had been done there had been done by Norwegians, and, 
if their luck holds, they will be working there in the future. 

Besides my wife and myself, our youngest daughter and two guests, 
our expedition included Viggo Wider6e, the aviator; Nils Romnes, a 
‘adiographer and aérial photographer; two mechanics, Strandrud and 
Fidjeland, and a photographic expert, Erik Simensen. We also had 
with us Captains Klarius Mikkelsen and Nils Larsen, the first of 
whom discovered, inter alia, Ingrid Christensen Land, and com- 
manded the Thorshavn upon three of my four voyages to the Antare- 
tic. The other had been on all the Norvegia expeditions: the first year 
as mate, and afterwards as captain. 

We decided to use a Stinson flying-machine, 1936 model, with a 
350 h.p. engine and a radius of action of 1,200 km. The Norwegian 
government’s Svalbard and Arctic Ocean Office lent us the same chart- 
ing camera that had been used at Svalbard in the summer of 1936, as 
well as one that had been constructed for taking photographs from 
the air. 

In previous years explorers have had to content themselves with 
coast maps drawn up from the bearings taken by aviators, in addition 
to sketches of the outlines of a number of mountains and peaks. Now, 
our intention was to attempt to make a bona fide map both of the 
actual coast-line, and of the actual country adjacent to it. The aviators 
were to carry out their work as accurately as circumstances permitted, 
ascertaining the position of the outstanding headlands on the coast, 
marking down mountains and other prominent points that might 
appear in the landscape. Photographs were to be taken at an angle of 
20 degrees so as to include both the horizon and the coast-line in the 
picture. Given favorable conditions, it was calculated that we ought to 
be able to map land lying as far as 50 to 60 kilometers distant from 
the aeroplane route. 

The mechanics and the photographer with the plane and the scien- 
tific apparatus travelled in my tanker T'horshavn from Sandefjord to 
Cape Town, where the other members of the expedition were to join 
them on December 28. My wife and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Widerée, 
Mrs. Racklew, and I went by train to Athens via Berlin, and thence 
by air-liner to Cape Town, where we spent Christmas. 

On December 28 we all left in the Thorshavn, heading south for 
the whaling-grounds where, according to our usual practice, we had 
first to carry supplies of fuelling oil to the whaleboats, and receive 
whale-oil from them in return. After that there were soundings to be 
taken and charting to be done. The first floating factory to be visited 
was the Ole Wegger, owned by my firm. 
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I am no poet, so I will not attempt to describe the emotions that thrill 
one when two great ships glide alongside of one another to engage in 
a mutual task in the Antarctic ice world. Anything I could say would 
be commonplace. 

According to custom, I received from the manager a typewritten 
report of the fishing in all its details. This covered a very wide ground. 
Besides the total number of whales killed, there was also a calculation 
of the number of feet all the whales together would measure if they 
were arranged head to tail in a straight line. For instance, the total 
‘atch of the whaleboat T'ordénn was 112 blue whales; number of feet, 
9,250. 

The first time I received a report of this kind I said to the manager: 
“Just what is your idea in making this kind of report?” “Well,” 
he replied, “it stimulates competition among the gunners. After all, 
numbers mean a good deal. And there’s another thing. When I go 
home to Norway, I like to do a bit of walking, and I measure up the 
road according to the number of feet of whales caught during the 
whole season. So I go out every day, feeling very proud that such 
a length of whales has been shot by my boats in the past season!” 

While the Torshavn and the Ole Wegger were exchanging oils, 
the Ole Wegger’s reserve boat, the whaler Firern, got ready to receive 
on board Widerdée’s plane, Widerée himself, Romnezs, and one 
mechanic, in order to carry them to the edge of the ice. The whaleboat 
had been fitted out in Norway with a crane astern, so that it might 
easily launch the plane on the water, and take it on board again. This 
arrangement proved very useful. 

We all know the old saying “Man proposes, but God disposes.” 
We got an example of this when the plane was being shifted, for it 
became entangled in the Firern’s gear and got its elevator buckled and 
its rudder bent. We all looked a bit serious, but fortunately things 
were soon put right, thanks to the Ole Wegger’s welding-shop. I could 
not help thinking what a very slight accident might possibly over- 
throw all our plans. 

Our plan for the first twenty-four hours was as follows: the tanker 
Thorshavn was to continue on an easterly course to load oil from the 
floating factory Sir James Clark Ross, after which it would return 
to the factory Ole Wegger. In the meantime, the whaler Firern would 
go southwards, taking the plane and the aviators, as far as the Shackle- 
ton Barrier whence it would proceed northwest, steadily charting and 
taking photographs. When we had finished unloading and shipping 
oul, the Thorshavn would join the Firern as dépot-ship. As we could 
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only have the use of the Firern until February 1, we should have to 
continue our explorations in the Thorshavn after that date. 

The Thorshavn met the Sir James Clark Ross on January 17, at 
about 62° S., 103° E. In addition to fuelling oil, we carried 38 bags of 
mail. The whalers are lucky when they get a good lot of whales and 
a good lot of letters. The letters need not be very long, but they must 
be cheery and happy. No need to send on bad news to sailors while 
they are out on the whaling-grounds. If it can be postponed, let it 
wait till after their return home. On the whaling-grounds there is not 
so much to distract their minds as there is at home, and that makes 
sad thoughts doubly hard to bear. Let me give you an instance of 
what letters mean to those who sail on the broad seas far from their 
own homes. Our mess steward on board the T'horshavn got a telegram 
from home with good wishes for his nineteenth birthday. I saw him 
pull it out of his pocket and read it five times in the course of an hour! 

On January 21-22, we were back on the factory Ole Wegger. The 
gunner Krog Andersen informed me that he had had a whale in tow 
with only two lines out. We rowed over the position he had given us 
with the echo-sounding apparatus, and touched bottom at 310 meters. 
The new bank was named Gribbank, after Krog Andersen’s whaler 
Gribb. 

I mentioned that the plane, with the aviators and Klarius Mikkelsen 
had been transferred to the whaler Firern on January 15. On the 24th 
I received WiderGe’s first report. They had had unsettled weather all 
the time, with wind, and snow-mist or fog. Instead, therefore, of begin- 
ning their investigations outside the Shackleton Barrier the Firern 
had gone further west. After travelling for three days and nights, they 
found themselves off Ingrid Christensen Land, and thence, veering 
slightly north and east, they were now lying off King Leopold and 
Queen Astrid Land, which was discovered in January 1935 by 
Lieutenant Gunnestad and Nils Larsen, during the third expedition of 
the Thorshavn. From this spot, Widerde and Romnes made a flight, 
and they succeeded in charting the whole of the West Barrier. As it 
Joins directly on to the inland barrier, they saw no land. They measured 
the barrier where it entered the sea, and found it to be 75 meters high. 
It was also evident that the barrier did not reach down to the bottom 
everywhere, but lay and drifted, so that the map had to be drawn up 
afresh. 

The Thorshavn had now quite finished with the Ole Wegger, and 
we prepared to join the Firern. On January 25, while sounding from 
the Thorshavn we came upon an unknown bank in the middle of Olaf 
Prydtz Bay. While the Bay varied in depth in other parts from 800 
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The Klarius Mikkelsen Mountain on Lars Christensen Land, Where the Expedition 
Landed and Left a Cache 


to 900 meters, the depth over the bank was only 150 meters. We named 
it “The Four Ladies’ Bank” as a compliment to our feminine travelling 
companions. On the afternoon of the same day, January 25, we 
reached the Firern which was lying in a big ice harbor outside Ingrid 
Christensen Land. This land was discovered by Klarius Mikkelsen in 
1935. 

On January 27 we had glorious weather, ice all round us, but with 
sunshine and a dead calm. The plane made three trips. First, to carry 
out some charting at a height of 2,000 meters, over a stretch of coast 
about 430 kilometers from the West Barrier on the East, to Sande- 
fjord Bay in the West. Then WiderGe took up my wife as passenger 
for a flight over Ingrid Christensen Land, where she let fall a flag. 
On the third trip Mrs. Racklew and I went as passengers. 

It gives one a quite unique sensation to look out over unknown land, 
or land which has only been seen by ten or twelve other people; but 
all other feelings were speedily merged in admiration for the wild 
grandeur of, the landscape. The view over the Westfold mountains 
was particularly beautiful and impressive. 
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The Most Easterly Bare Coast on Ingrid Christensen Land with the West Barrier 
Faintly Visible in the Horizon 


As the weather was fine and sunny we thought we might make an 
attempt to land. We went on board a motor boat, which we had 
brought along for such purposes, but before we had rounded the bows 
of the Thorshavn, the sea grew rough, and the waves began to break 
over the motor boat, wetting us to the skin. So suddenly can it change 
in the Antarctic from calm and sunny weather to storm! Like sensible 
people we put back to the ship and found it a tough job to get on board 
again, owing to the heavy seas. 

We had to lose no time in getting out of the ice, which threatened 
both ship and cargo, so the course was set north for Lars Christensen 
Land. We continued to make soundings wherever the map was blank, 
and we also confirmed the fact that the barrier from Sandefjord 
Bay north to Thorshavn Bay ought to be placed about 12 nautical 
miles further north. 
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The Rannvik Mountains on Ingrid Christensen Land. The Black Spots Among the 
Mountains Are Tiny Fresh Water Lakes Which Are Free from Ice 


We found an excellent airport in Thorshavn Bay, and on January 
28 a couple of flights were made, with a view to mapping Lars Chris- 
tensen Land. The first expedition went eastwards to 73° E. where the 
plane was forced to turn back on account of snowstorms. The other 
went west to the Gustav Bull mountains where a new peak, about 
1,050 meters in height, was observed toward the south. Photographing 
and mapping were carried on during the whole time. At night we lay 
in a safe ice harbor. 

We very much wished to attempt a landing, and when on January 
29 we lay off Gustav Bull’s mountain at about 64° E. everything was 
in order for a raid on the shore. On January 30, 1937, at 2 a.m., I had 
the great joy of setting foot on the Antarctic mainland; I must confess 
that I felt as excited as a boy about it! 
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Where the Expedition Had an Airport Outside of Ingrid Christensen Land 


After passing a belt of pack-ice, the Firern reached open water on 
January 31 at 66° 17’ S., 57° 50’ E., between Kemp Island and En- 
derby Land. 

The plane was got ready, and Widerde and Romnes set off. They 
had been under the impression that we were close to land, but the 
supposed land turned out to be only a gigantic iceberg. The actual 
land lay about 50 kilometers further south and west than was indicated 
on the existing maps. 


The plane headed for the Framnes mountains and they started 


‘x 


charting at about 64° 30’ E. This linked them definitely up with the 
extreme westerly position at which they had arrived on January 28. 
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They sighted large mountain-ranges and peaks, and could see that the 
whole of Kemp Land was filled with mountains of no great altitude, 
stretching right out into the sea, as was also evident from the letters 
previously published by Mawson. The coast is composed of large 
bays and innumerable islands. This flight covered a distance of more 
than 800 kilometers. Widerée would willingly have attempted a 
longer flight inland, but unfortunately the clearing began to freeze 
over towards evening, so that the Firern was obliged to move out into 
the open sea. 

It was now February 1, and we could no longer have the whaler 
Firern at our disposal. The plane with the aviators and Captain Mik- 
kelsen returned to the Thorshavn, and the Firern rejoined the factory 
Ole Wegger under command of its own captain. One evening, when 
the wind had entirely dropped, I had been talking to the captain of 
the whaler. “It really is quiet this evening,” I said. He smiled. “Quiet ‘ 
No, Consul, a whaler is never quiet. If you sell it some day to be made 
into nails, you’d better insist that they must be screws. Otherwise, 
I’m hanged if the nails won’t roll out of the walls—this chap is so 
accustomed to heave and toss about!” 

Before the Firern left us on February 1, Widerde had accomplished 
seven flight-hours in the course of the morning, and had flown 
1,400 kilometers along the coast from 58° E.; had charted as far as 
the west of Proclamation Island, so that the whole coast from the West 
Barrier at 86° E. to Enderby Land at 53° E., totalling altogether 
1,600 kilometers, had been charted. The first stage was duly completed. 

+ . - 

We passed Cape Ann, in Enderby Land, on February 2, and as we 
could not find any clearings in the pack-ice, which was unusually dense 
here, we continued west to Queen Maud Land. There the plane 
went up on February 4 with my wife as passenger. She proved to be 
both a good and successful observer, for on this trip they discovered 
unknown land between 40° and 35° E. The Norwegian flag was 
dropped at 38° E., 60° 30’ S. The territory afterwards received the 
name of Prince Harald Land, after the Norwegian heir apparent. 

Next day the Thorshavn’s position was 34° E.,67° 50'S. Two flights 
were made. There was a heavy swell running, and the third mate, com- 
manding the lifeboat which assisted in landing and starting the plane, 
said, “I could see nothing of the plane when we were down in the 
trough of the seas!’ Widerée also said that he could never have 
believed it possible to land and start in such a sea, if he had not been 
there himself. 
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During the first flight on February 5, the whole of the newly discov- 
ered land was mapped, from 40° to 35° E. It consists of a chain of 
mountains. The second flight passed over Princess Ragnhild Land, 
which was discovered by Commander Riiser-Larsen on February 16, 
1931. But when I came south in the Thorshavn in 1933-34, one of my 
gunners said to me, when he was on board drinking coffee with us, 
“You know, Consul, I saw Princess Ragnhild Land before ever that 
fine navy captain threw down his flag on it! I saw it from the factory, 
but they only laughed at me. D’you know what it looked like? For all 
the world like a badly-baked loaf of bread!” 

Widerée and Romnes were now to map this “loaf.” It was quite 
a well-shaped loaf, after all! Huge mountain-ranges were seen, with 
peaks up to 4,000 meters high. But the mountains lay 70 miles from the 
ice-edge, so it was not very surprising that no one had seen them 
previously, or that anyone had formed a mistaken impression of the 
profile of the land. While the flight was in progress, the Thorshavn 
steamed slowly round in a wide circle, thus keeping the broken ice 
apart, and the clearing open for landing on the return of the plane. 

Our last flight was made on February 6. Our position was 69° 15’ S. 
and 26° E. The flight was made over Crown Princess Martha Land, 
the course being laid across the inland ice towards the nearest moun- 
tains. Fresh mountain formations were constantly emerging, and 
finally proved to be an extensive and unbroken range of mountains 
over 300 kilometers in length, and presumably from 2,000 to 3,000 
meters in height. 

On February 7, the Thorshavn headed definitely for home. All the 
flights had been made between January 16 and February 6. 
There had been altogether 44 flight-hours over regions measuring 
in all 10,000 kilometers. There had been no mishaps of any kind; 2,200 
pictures had been taken with the mapping camera, in addition to 
individual photographs and cinematograph films. 

The alliance between the whaler Firern, the plane, and the tanker 
Thorshavn worked out just as we had hoped. Without the mechanical 
aids afforded on a large scale, the plane could not have accomplished 
very much. Without the plane, our knowledge of the east coast of 
the Antarctic would have remained superficial. Captain Klarius Mik- 
kelsen’s and Nils Larsen’s experience and great interest in our work 
were of incalculable help. Flying and photography were carried out 
in a thoroughly competent way. 

When we started on our return journey on February 7, the Thors- 
havn’s position at noon was 69° 30’ S., 20° 45’ E. It was not far from 
Biscoe’s position when, in his diary on February 5, 1831, he mentions 
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that he believed he had sighted land. We were one degree farther south 
than Biscoe. He could not have seen any land from his position. His 
first view of it, as I have said, was on February 28, at Cape Ann on 
Enderby Land. 

I was reminded of Biscoe in another connection. Everyone has re- 
turned safely from all my expeditions. This was, unfortunately, not the 
‘ase a hundred years ago. When Biscoe’s own ship, the T'ula, reached 
Hobart in Tasmania on May 10, 1831, only Biscoe himself, two of his 
officers, and the ship’s boy were able-bodied. All the rest of the crew 
were so ill that they could not stand up without help. Only one man, 
the carpenter, had died. Matters were even worse on board his other 
ship, the Lively. When it was wrecked at Port Phillip—later Mel- 
bourne—out of the whole crew only the captain, one sailor, and a little 
bov were alive. All the others, seven men, were dead. 

Modern technique has enabled us to master the caprices of the sea 
and the ice, and ensured us almost 100 per cent security. And modern 
physiological chemistry has practically banished the specter of scurvy 
from the category of the possible mishaps of Arctic travel. But I 
would like to say that the more free from peril our work in the Ant- 
arctic becomes, the greater is our admiration and respect for men like 
Biscoe, Avery, and all those other brave, patient, and resolute pioneers 
in the Arctic and the Antarctic. 


Norway has, perhaps, had more of them than any other nation. If 
by my work in the Antarctic I have been able to honor the memory of 
such men—irrespective of their nationality—I shall feel satisfied. 


“Charting the Antarctic” in the present number is somewhat condensed, 
with Consul Christensen’s permission, from a lecture delivered in the Nor- 
wegian Geographical Society in Oslo, September 22, 1937, in which he told 
of his latest trip to the Antarctic. 


An article entitled “Norwegians in the Antarctic’ by Bjarne Aagaard, 
appearing in the Review for March 1934, gave some account of the con- 
tributions to Antarctic exploration made by the Christensen family of 
whaling-ship owners of Sandefjord. In a brief article entitled “In Sande- 
fjord: Norway’s New Bedford,” March 1937, Hans Bogen described the 
whaling museum presented by Consul Lars Christensen to his native town in 
memory of his father, Kommandér Chr. Christensen. 
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Sulphate Factory at Kaukopaad, Lake Saimaa 


Finland: Twenty Years of Freedom 


By Cart Erik KNOELLINGER 


INLAND’S political fate has always been closely bound up 

with the great events that have made world history. In the 

vortex of the Napoleonic wars the country was detached from 
the Swedish realm, of which it had been an integral part since medie- 
ral times, and was united with the Russian Empire. Through the 
World War this union was in its turn dissolved and, after a civil war 
which was also a war of liberation, the country began its existence as 
a wholly independent State. 

‘Twenty years have passed since Finland won her political freedom. 
The twentieth anniversary was celebrated with great festivities, and 
it has given us an occasion to look back and try to survey Finland’s 
progress during this period of independence. What has she achieved? 
Has she used the gift of freedom for constructive work in social, 
political, economic, and cultural fields? 

The two decades in which the young republic of Finland has been 
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a member of the circle of free states have been shaped in many ways 
by the influences, direct and indirect, of post-War conditions. Politi- 
cally and economically this has been a factor in the development of 
the country—and by no means always for the worse. To illustrate: 
Finland is very rich in lumber, and when her chief competitor, 
Russia, temporarily vanished from the lumber market, in the 'Twen- 
ties, while building activities in Western Europe began to revive after 
the stagnation of the War and post-War years, it was a situation that 
actually favored the export industries and trade of Finland. Or, let 
us take another example among the many that could be mentioned. A 
great many branches of industries for the home market have been 
started in Finland recently, and these owe their existence largely to 
the fact that other countries have put up so many obstacles to interna- 
tional trade, especially during the great depression in the present 
decade. Extension of the cultivated areas, increased harvests, growing 
self-sufficiency in the matter of food products—these are important 
steps in the general progress, and they too must be seen against a 
background of the political tension and economic restrictions that 
have characterized international relations in the period since Finland 
won her independence. 

In some respects, therefore, conditions abroad have favored and 
stimulated what, at least from some points of view, must be regarded 
as progress in Finland. In certain other ways, however, they have 
hampered and retarded a sound development. At any rate they have 
made heavy demands on the political and financial leaders of the 
country, on their forward vision and their adaptability in meeting 
changing conditions. The newly formed republic of Finland stepped 
out into a world that in many respects was different from the old. This 
was in itself a handicap which should be taken into account when 
estimating the progress of Finland during the time that has elapsed 
since then. 

Fortunately the people and their leaders were not without training 
for the tasks that confronted them when the country won its inde- 
pendence. During the union with Sweden, the Finns took part in 
political life as full citizens, and even in the Russian period they 
preserved and perfected their own political institutions which were a 
heritage from Sweden, such as the system of jurisprudence. The 
Riksdag of republican Finland is a direct continuation of the one- 
chamber Lantdag based on universal, direct, and proportional suf- 
frage, which came into being several years before the World War: and 
this was itself a continuation of the old proportional representation of 
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Tower of the Stadion in Helsinki with Tele- 
vision Station from Which Events Can Be Sent 
All Over the Country 
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Estates according to 
Swedish law. In the execu- 
tive and judicial branches 
of the government the line 
of development was analo- 
gous with that of the leg- 
islative. The step from 
autonomy to full political 
independence was thus fa- 
cilitated. The apparatus of 
the State was at hand from 
of old. Exceptions were 
the department of foreign 
affairs and the defenses; 
these had to be built up 
from the ground. On the 
whole, however, the above 
statement holds good. 

In the economic field a 
similar situation existed. 
There too the transition 
was simplified because 
Finland had her own coin- 
age, her own banks, and 
her own tariff boundaries. 
Nevertheless there were 
new problems that had to 


be met. During the union with Russia Finland’s foreign trade was 
chiefly with that country. Since the union was dissolved, Russia has 
only to a very small extent been a purchaser of Finnish products. 
What the leaders in Finland’s mercantile life had to do was therefore 
to cultivate trade relations with other countries, and fortunately a 
beginning had been made before the War, when Russia’s protectionist 
policy forced the Finns to cooperate among themselves, and stimulated 
their interest in finding new markets. During the Twenties the state 
of the export market was favorable, and it was possible to carry 
through with amazing speed and flexibility a new adjustment of trade 
which for a country of Finland’s resources was tremendous. Trade 
relations with the United States among others have grown, and the 
agreement of 1936 is both a monument to what had already been 
achieved and a promise for the future. 
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FINLAND: 





TWENTY YEARS 





OF FREEDOM 
It will be plain from the 
foregoing that Finland’s 
recent progress is largely 
the outcome of political 
and economic gains made 
before the War. During 
the entire period of inde- 
pendence the country has 
faithfully adhered to the 
principles of popular free- 
dom expressed through a 
democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Culturally F'in- 
land is predominantly a 
Scandinavian country, 
and relations with Scandi- 
navia proper have grown, 
closer of late. Swedish 
stands side by side with 
Finnish as a national lan- 
guage. While the political 
situation in Europe has 
become more acute, Fin- 
land has strongly empha- 
sized her position of neu- Military Hospital in Helsinki with Its Com- 
trality in more and more fortable Modern Sun Galleries 
intimate understanding 
with her Scandinavian neighbors, sharing their councils in the League 
of Nations. At the same time she has taken on herself heavy burdens in 
strengthening her preparation for defense. 

The sacrifices necessitated by military and economic preparedness 
have, as a matter of course, retarded a prosperity that might be 
reflected in the actual wellbeing of the people. In other respects also, 
the duties of an independent State have entailed rising expenses for 
public purposes, as for instance for administration. These expenses 
have to a great extent been incurred by the State in its efforts to raise 
the general economic, social, and educational level of the country, but 
they are not immediately traceable in a higher material standard of 
living. 





Practically all data concerning Finland’s economic progress since 
1917-18 or—to take a more normal year—1913-14 show considerable 
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Public Library Building inViipuri (Viborg) Designed by Alvar Aalto 
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Cooperative Mills at Viipuri (Viborg) 
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Ultramodern Hotel at Rovaniemi, Near the Arctic Circle 
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Hydroelectric Plant at Imatra Rapids Which Supplies the Whole of Southern 
Finland with Electric Power 
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expansion, even if we take into account the increase of population. n 
The country has become more self-sufficient both as regards industrial it 
and agricultural products. This in itself need not be accepted as proof p 
that the living conditions of the people have improved all along the | ‘ 
line. If, for instance, the export trade had declined, the scattering of | n 
forces on many kinds of manufacturing for the home trade might be 
rather a disadvantage. The fact is, however, that while both the agri- 1 
cultural and industrial production has roughly speaking doubled since h 
pre-War times, the foreign trade has increased at least in the same si 
ratio. Meanwhile the population has increased by only a fifth. t 
Here we must note the structural changes that have taken place in " 
the economic life of the country. The imports have to a much greater d 
degree than before consisted of machinery, raw materials, and other h 
things that are not consumer goods, but go to feed the industrial plants 
in which large sums have been invested during the favorable state of h 
the market in recent years. This industrial expansion, on a very large b 
scale for a country of Finland’s size, has also worked important is 
changes in our export trade. For instance, where we formerly ex- te 
ported lumber, we now export paper pulp. “ 
Furthermore, our exports have gained more than our imports. In " 
other words, the foreign exchange taken in for our exports has not ‘ 
been used up for purchase of imported goods, but has largely been ‘i 
applied to repaying foreign loans. In the United States, for instance, a 
Finland has established a reputation as “the country that pays its p 
debts.” “ 
Taking all these things into account, it is not immediately obvious 
to what degree the actual standard of living has improved among the 
people as a whole. The domestic production of consumer goods for the - 
home market has increased, but is it perhaps balanced by a reduced I 
importation of such goods? A closer investigation shows that pros- IT 
perity among the rank and file of the people has increased noticeably " 


during the period of independence. True, the statistics available in 
regard to wages are imperfect, but they point definitely in that direc- t] 
tion. If we ask how the income is used, the impression of material 
advance is confirmed. It is typical of a rising standard of living that 
the importation of such an important article as sugar, for instance, has 
more than doubled since pre-War times, and in the case of coffee the 
corresponding figures have increased by more than one-half. 

The cultural needs of the people in a narrower sense have also been 
taken care of. It may be mentioned that the number of newspapers 
and magazines distributed through the mails have been multiplied 
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many times over since pre-War days. In housing there is continued 
improvement measured by the fact that the average number of people 
per room has successively decreased in the localities for which statistics 
are available. Mortality, especially child mortality, has decreased very 
much. 

It is true that gains such as these are in part caused by the decrease 
in the number of births—a phenomenon that has begun to be observed 
here too. The lessened burden of providing for children has raised the 
standard of material comfort for the present generation. It is also 
true that the standard of living in Finland is even now low if 
we regard it from an American point of view. Nevertheless, quite 
definite progress has been made, in spite of the various factors that 
have retarded it. 

With larger financial resources, the opportunities for social reforms 
have been widened. The development of the educational system has 
been one of the chief cares of a free Finland. During the whole period 
of independence efforts have been made through interior colonization 
to safeguard the position of the poorest agricultural workers—though 
opinions are divided as to whether this policy has had any real influ- 
ence on the standard of living. Just now a universal obligatory old- 
age and disability insurance is about to be introduced, and the improve- 
ment of housing is another point on the program. The excellent state 
of the public finances has permitted extensive preparation to meet a 
possible unemployment danger in the future. At present there is full 
employment. | 





Before the World War Finnish men and women emigrated in ever- 
increasing numbers to America. Exactly three hundred years ago 
Finns helped to found New Sweden on the banks of the Delaware. 
During the two decades that Finland has been an independent State, 
many of her sons and daughters have returned to their homeland, and 
many of their new countrymen have come with them as tourists. May 
the bonds of friendship between the old republic in the West and the 
new republic in the East grow ever stronger year by year. 


The pictures, unless otherwise stated, have been supplied by 
courtesy of the Finnish Travel Information Bureau in New York 





The Wild and Majestic Sanctuary Rocks at R6 Which Have Derived Their Name 
from a Sacred Spring Said to Have Welled Out Here 


Bornholm, the Pearl of the Baltic 


By Karin VON DER RECKE 


HEN THE CREATOR was making Scandinavia, He 
dropped a piece of rock into the Baltic Sea, and thus Born- 
holm, the Pearl of the Baltic, came into existence. This is 
one of the many fantastic stories told of the origin of this island, and we 
are quite willing to believe that this beautiful spot must have had a very 
strange beginning. Nowhere in Denmark are the contrasts so great as 
here. Wild, rocky regions alternate with gentle, typically Danish land- 
scapes, fertile grain fields and clover meadows with a luxuriant vegeta- 
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tion that is almost 
southern. 

Even before we 
reach the island 
we are captivated 
by the majestic 
beauty of the 
ruins of Ham- 
mershus. High 
up on the cliffs lie 
the remains of 
this once proud 
vastle, which is 
thought to go all 
the way back to 
the Viking Age. 
No one architect 
‘an claim the 
honor of this 
really magnifi- 
cent work. From 
what we are able 
to discover of its 
history, the castle 


has been partial- Oster Lars, the Largest of the Round Churches Which Were 
lv destroved and Built for Defense and Worship Both 





rebuilt several 
times. But they were marvelous builders, those architects of many 
centuries ago, and their materials were solid and imperishable. 

A strong and active race has lived a stirring, martial life here, and we 
must go at least as far back as the year 890 to find the first scattered 
facts of its history. The most interesting chapter, however, is un- 
doubtedly the one which tells of the Danish Lord High Steward, Count 
Corfits Ulfeldt. The Count, who was married to King Christian IV’s 
daughter, Leonora Christina, was charged with high treason in 1659 
and imprisoned here for almost seven years. Later his wife shared his 
‘aptivity for a time and together they tried to escape. The castle and 
later the ruins have had a turbulent existence for many centuries. It 
was not until 1822 that steps were taken to preserve the ruins. 

It is now: possible to sail to Bornholm in eight or nine hours in 
steamers as luxurious as the finest transatlantic liners. But if we study 
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The ltuins of Hammershus Castle. The Square Tower Is Where Corfits Ulfeldt, 
Son-in-Law of Christian IV’, Was Held Imprisoned for Seven Years 


the island’s history we find that until about a hundred years ago it was 
an isolated and comparatively unknown land. There was no regular 
connection with Copenhagen. ‘The mails and occasional passengers 
were taken over in packet-boats. In calm weather or with contrary 
winds, the trip might last several days. In winter when there were 
storms or dense fogs it sometimes took months. During this time the 
islanders were entirely cut off from the outside world, and the local 
paper, the Bornholms Avertissements Tidende, founded in 1828, can 
hardly then have had much exciting news to offer its readers. 

It was not until 1850 that one of the navy steamships began making 
weekly voyages to Ronne. Later, when people had their eyes opened 
to the beauty of the island and to its interesting memorials, the daily 
service was established. With that Bornholm became a goal for tourists, 
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who now spend 
about five million 
kroner a year 
there. 

Order and pros- 
perity are the 
first impressions 
we receive on ar- 
riving at the old 
town of Ré6nne 
with its pretty 
houses, its clean 
streets and alleys, 
and its unusually 
interesting muse- 
um. And these 
impressions are 
strengthened as 
we drive north- 
wards along the 
broad highway to 
Hammershus 
past farmhouses 
gleaming with 
fresh whitewash 





; The Harbor of Gudhjem Which Is Locked by Strong Iron 
and _ cleanliness Portals to Prevent the Fishing Boats from Being Dashed to 
and fields rich Pieces against the Rocks 


with grain, grass, 
or clover. Through the idyllic little town of Hasle our road leads to 
John’s Chapel where, according to legend, the hermit who lived in the 
gloomy caves would sometimes hold services for the fishermen beside 
the cliffs which now bear his name. Through Finnedalen, where the air 
is heavy with the sweet scent of wild roses and honeysuckle, we pass on 
to the ruins of Hammershus. From the land they seem almost more 
imposing than they did when we saw them from the sea, towering alone 
on the lofty cliff. How high the ceilings must have been and how vast 
the rooms in the old castle! The place exercises a strange enchantment 
over the mind. One seems to hear the clash of arms, and it is easy to 
imagine vikings or knights in motley groups, walking or riding along 
the ingeniously paved road, crossing over the drawbridge, and entering 
the castle and the courtyard. 
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Sandvig and 
Allinge are pic- 
turesque little 
towns, gay in 
summer with 
motley crowds 
of bathers. In 
Allinge there is 
a very interest- 
ing old town 
clerk’s residence 
at which, on Au- 
gust 11, 1851, 
King Frederik 
VII and the 
Countes Dan- 
ner stayed. The 
King had _ this 
date engraved 
on two silver 


candelabra 
Children Fasten the Herring Together by the Heads, Two which he pre- 
and Two, and Hang Them on Long Poles to Be Smoked 





sented to his host 
as a mark of 
gratitude for his hospitality. At Sandkaas with its magnificent bathing 
beach, the grottoes serve for bathhouses. 

Gudhjem is a romantic and picturesque town with steep streets and 
funny little yellow houses with red roofs. A very considerable fishing 
fleet lies in the harbor, which, seen from the cliffs above the town, looks 
like a toy harbor. It is very modern in its equipment, however. The 
innermost basin can be closed off by a huge iron gate which is lowered 
into the water and shuts out the waves from the autumn and winter 
storms so that they cannot crush the fishing boats that have sought 
shelter there for the winter months. 

The entire coast from Hammershus to Neks6 is an unbroken series 
of smiling sand beaches and wild and jagged but beautiful stretches of 
rock. We are captivated by the steep walls of the Sanctuary Cliffs, 
where, legend tells us, the sick sought and found healing at a sacred 
spring which had its outlet here. And sailing into the ‘““Wet Stove” has 
always had a suggestion of Capri about it, even if the colors here are 
not so ostentatious. 
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Another story 
is told about the 
marvelously 
beautiful Rand- 
kléveskaar. It is 
said that on the 
seventh day God 
drove his axe into 
the cliff, splitting 
it, and then rest- 
ed. The island is 
full of legends 
and stories, of 
songs and popu- 
lar tales. 

There are still 
four of the now 
very rare round 
churches on 
Bornholm, and of 
these, St. Law- 
rence’s Church 
or Oster Lars 
Kirke as it is gen- 
erally called, is the largest and best known. These round churches were 
erected as ecclesiastical fortresses and as such fulfilled a double pur- 
pose. They served both as places of worship, and, in times of unrest, as 
places of refuge and defense against enemies. They are built mainly of 
granite, but around the doors and windows Bornholm cement stone is 
used, and the buildings give an impression of dignity and permanence. 
The church is thought to have been built in the twelfth century. There 
are two rune stones in the armory which are believed to be from 1100 
and 1370 respectively, while the stone outside the armory is probably 
from 1070. 

In looking for a possible model for this unusual style of building, we 
are tempted to compare it with the Swedish round churches. There was 
at that time a close connection between the island and the mainland. 
The experts, however, do not believe that the Bornholm churches are 
modeled on the Swedish, for the manner in which the Swedish round 
churches are decorated shows that they must have been built at a later 


period. Nor are there in Germany any buildings which suggest the 





‘A Cup of Coffee in the Morning after the Night’s Catch of 
Herring Is Cleaned Before the Smoking Begins 
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The Herring Are Hung in the Long Fireplace Where the Women Keep the Fire Half 
Smothered with Wet Rags to Produce Smoke 


origin of the Bornholm round churches. Since they are therefore with- 
out any demonstrable prototype, they occupy a very distinguished 
place in Danish medieval architecture. 

Strangely enough, the southern tip of the island has an entirely 
different type of scenery from the rest. Here we have sand dunes with 
lyme grass and miles of beach with the finest white sand you could wish 
for. It is delightful here, but not nearly so interesting as on the north 
side, where one has the feeling that all the scenery of the North has 
been united. 

The Bornholmers are an industrious people, justly proud of their 
beautiful island—which has gold both on land and sea, for there are 
energetic and enterprising people who know how to extract the “gold” 
of the earth in the form of clay for pottery and the “gold” of the sea in 
the form of herring for the fisheries. 


There are large herring fisheries in all parts of the island, providing 
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work for many hands. The Bornholm fishermen are pleasant, good- 
natured folk who know how to get along on the modest income that 
falls to their lot. While still a young lad, the future fisherman saves 
every penny he can earn in order to have a home of his own to move 
into on his wedding day. This is one of the main pillars of his existence 
and one of the reasons why the Bornholm fisherman gives such an 
impression of solidity. The little houses are always freshly whitewashed 
and tarred, the gardens well tended and bright with flowers. Every- 
where taste and order prevail. 

During the season the fishermen have busy days. At two or three 
o'clock in the afternoon they take out their boats, and three or four 
hours later they have reached the place where they cast their nets. 
Sometimes the herring are to be found near the surface of the water 
and sometimes ten or twelve fathoms deep. 

The boats drift round with the nets, waiting for the herring to go 
into them. When this happens, usually about midnight, the nets are 
drawn in, and by four o’clock in the morning the men are home with 
the night’s catch. They are met on the beach by their wives and the 
larger children of the fishing village, who help to pick the herring out 
of the nets, weigh them, and take them over to the smoking-places, of 
which every fishing vil- 
lage on the island has 
four or five. Here the fish 
are washed and cleaned. 
As the work progresses, 
the children fasten the 
herring together by the 
heads, two, by two, and 
hang them up on long 
poles. If the weather is 
fine, they are dried for 
several hours in the open 
air; otherwise they are 
hung up beside the chim- 
ney. 

At nine o'clock in the 
morning the smoking, an 
extremely picturesque 
operation, begins. A fire 
of wood is kept burning 
for three hours in the 





Old Woman and Young Girl Dressed in the Old 
Bornholm Costume, Which Is Now Rarely Seen 
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A Bornholm Post Mill 


long, wide fireplaces. But it is not a clear, bright fire that is wanted. 
The fuel is constantly dampened with wet rags to produce smoke. The 
fireplace is kept open at first, then a shutter is placed over the herring, 
and finally a cloth is hung in front. The appetizing, golden-brown 
color is the result of this last process. When they are ready, they are 
cooled, packed in boxes, and shipped to the many places which have 
learned to prize “genuine smoked Bornholmers.” 

The lovely, picturesque island is beautiful at all seasons of the year, 
but it is perhaps most delightful in the autumn, when leaves and flowers 
display their glowing colors. 
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ORMER CORPORAL ANDREAS 
Pears sat on the stepping stone 

outside his cottage peeling potatoes 
in the sunshine. The parings dangled in 
long runners and fell in rings around his 
feet; in a scrap basket lay the potatoes, 
grown with white worm-like sprouts 
which had flourished in the dark of the 
cellar. Andreas had a prudent nature and 
the peelings were as thin as he could 
pare them, but almost every knob had 
a spot and he must cut away a piece. 
These potatoes should have been looked 
to earlier in the year. They had been 
left to lie and rot in the cellar. Bushels 
would go to waste! Things like that 
shouldn’t happen to sensible people. They 
should know enough to.attend to what 
they owned. Edla always used to—hm, 
yes— 

And each time Andreas found a bad 
potato he grunted, and looked around 
as if seeking someone on whom to vent 
his irritation and disgust. But there was 
not a living soul to be seen except the 
eat lying curled in the sun’s warmth on 
the grassy stretch beside the gate. And 
a cat is only a dumb beast, so he had no 
one to scold but himself. 

Andreas Bark had been a corporal in 
the Uppvidinge Company; he was used 
to having subordinates near at hand 
whom he could reprimand. Nothing would 
have pleased him better than to have half 
a troop of young men here. Indeed, they 
would have had their talking to about 
those potatoes! But it was a long time 
since Andreas Bark had had any subordi- 
nates to rake over the coals. And as for 


someone to quarrel with, there had been 


his wife Edla until last fall. Edla had 


The Widower 


By VILHELM Mosera 


Translated from the Swedish by 
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by no means subordinated herself to his 
command; one might almost say she had 
been his adversary. Anything for which 
to reproach her he had hardly ever found; 
Edla was not one who neglected her 
duties. Yet strife had risen between them. 
While she lived, Edla had been a strong- 
willed woman. 

Andreas muttered a soldierly grumble 
and looked around. His glance fell upon 
the beds of asters, mignonette, daisies, 
and such like. How wretched the flowers 
were . . . spindly and stunted! Not 
a drop of rain had fallen in two 
weeks and of course they needed water. 
He had most surely forgotten them! A 
patch of half-wilted flowers was nothing 
to feel bad over; they weren't at all 
useful for food. Yet when money had 
been paid for plants and fertilizer, one 
naturally wanted to see returns. Hm— 
yes, grumbled Andreas. He should have 
watered them, especially since he had so 
much time. But he so often forgot nowa- 
days. It was Edla who had always— 

He must have enough peeled now? 
A mess to last him three or four days; 
didn’t want to be fussing with the potato 
pot every day. Mostly he ate whatever 
caused him the least trouble; he had 
never had any love for the kitchen. For- 
tunately foods could now be bought al- 
ready prepared and, God be thanked, he 
was near the general store. God be 
praised that he had the money to buy 
with, too. 

Andreas Bark managed well. He had 
his little house, his garden and potato 
patch on tax-free ground. He collected 
both his corporal’s and his old age pen- 
sion; for the whole year this gave him 
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more than a crown a day. He need have 
no worries for the necessities of life. He 
owed no man a farthing. He could lie abed 
and sleep his days away if he wanted 
to; it was no one’s business if he did. 
Indeed he had nothing to complain about 
when one thought it over. 

But, at seventy, Andreas Bark had 
been left alone in his cottage. The year 





before, at Michaelmas time—quite un- 
expectedly—he had become a widower. 
Edla and he had been united in mar- 
riage forty-five years when this hap- 
pened. She had been unable to get up 
one morning, and a week later he was 
standing beside her open grave. Unmis- 
takably, Andreas grieved—but also, he 
was greatly amazed. He simply could 
not grasp how this could be. That Edla 
might one day depart from this life he 
had never considered in his reckonings! 





At first there was such a fuss with 
the funeral he had no opportunity to 
think himself into his new situation. Only 
after the last of the guests had gone 
did it dawn on him that hereafter there 
was to be no one else in the cottage but 
himself. He was a widower, he was 
alone. 

For a whole long, cold winter he had 
been learning what it meant to be a 
widower. When he awakened in the morn- 
ings it was so silent. No one ground 
coffee in the kitchen. No blaze crackled 
in the stove; no milk had been fetched 
from the village. Shivering, he must get 
up and light the fire; had to fuss with 
the stove a long time before he could 
get it to burn. A longer time elapsed be- 
fore he could get himself something to 
eat. Corporal Bark who was used to sit- 
ting down to a table spread and ready 
for him at every meal! Afterwards he 
must wash the dishes, set things to rights, 
and keep the cottage clean. No matter 
how little he moved about it seemed to 
get untidy at once. He swept and cleared 
things away, but rubbish collected anew. 
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Never before had he noticed there was 
so much to do in a house. 


Besides, he was used to Edla’s com- 
pany. Now he must sit alone talking to 
himself when he had something to say. 
In order to find someone to listen to him 
he would have to go all the way into the 
village; then his affairs would be on 
everybody’s tongue. He had never been 
one who ran from cottage to cottage— 
so here he stayed in his loneliness, mut- 
tering and grumbling to himself. When 
the quietude became too oppressive he 
swore a corporal’s oath at the cat. 

Forty-five years is a long time. As long 
a time as that he and Edla had lived 
together. An endless linking of years 
chains life into the deep tracks of habit. 
Since last autumn everything had fallen 
out of step, seemed, indeed, to have 
jumped off the track for Corporal Bark; 
he felt lost, awkward and ill used. 

He had often had to give in to Edla; 
she had been a strong-willed woman. Yet 
he could think of nothing for which to 
reproach her, really—not until she was 
no longer there. He reproached her now 
because she had gone away, leaving him 
in his old age, alone. Twenty years ago 
it would have been different, but she 
had gone now, exactly when he needed 
her most. The years would add to years 
for him, he would be ailing and perhaps 
unable to manage by himself to the end. 

Enough to cook now, surely. Andreas 
scraped together the peelings; now these 
would be thrown out and wasted. There 
had once been a pig, for Edla took care 
of so much, she always used to—hm, 





yes 

The old corporal looked toward the 
shed; Edla with her wooden pail and her 
armful of firewood always came from 
there. Strange to think he was never to see 
her so again. Never see her come from 
the shed and go in through the kitchen 
door. 

He started at a sound from the road. 
Footsteps—someone was going by. Slow- 
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ly the gate creaked on its rusty, un- 
greased hinges—somebody coming in! 
Bark’s eyebrows puckered as he gazed 
out, peering and dim-eyed. Visitors? He 
didn’t expect any, but someone came. A 
woman! An elderly woman dressed in 
black, in her Sunday best. She was no 
one he knew. The woman must have seen 
as many years as he, at least, but she was 
spry all the same. She drew nearer and 
he saw that her clothes had had long 
wear. Must be a body from the Old Folks 
Home. . Probably came in to ask 
the way— 

The stranger spoke her, “Good after- 
noon,’ and Corporal Bark answered his 
“Same to you,” a trifle gruffly, as was his 
nature. Thereupon the old lady remarked 
that the weather was very warm, and 
the old corporal, noticing her perspiring 
brow, answered, 

“Must have been warm walking on the 
highroad, but here it’s cool enough.” Then 
the woman wondered if she had found 
Soldier-Pensioner Andreas Bark? 

Reminded thus of his former service 
and his title, Bark 
straighter, 

“That’s right!” 

But looking down at the potato par- 
ings he was clearing away, he experi- 
enced a feeling of shame. He didn’t want 
women observing him with his house- 
keeping tasks in hand. This woman—she 
certainly didn’t look disagreeable; an- 
noying words seemed far from her lips, 
her face was kindly. All at once she be- 
gan a flood of explanations. 

Her name was Kajsa Hagg; she was 
the daughter of a wooden-shoe maker in 
the neighboring parish of Langryd; had 
never been married; was now sixty-eight 
years old; had been granted a folk pen- 
sion; she was alone in the world; had 


drew himself up 


lived in her own cottage until last spring 
when it was torn down as uninhabitable. 
Quite by chance she learned of Bark’s 
situation. 


“Cooking is not a man’s work.” 


WIDOWER 
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‘““No— But guess a man could do it if 
he had to!” muttered Bark. 

“Yes, surely, but a man’s not born to 
it.” 

“Oh well, if he’s a little handy, why 

The visitor pitied him; it showed both 
in her voice and her face. And pity was 
the last thing in life Andreas wanted. 
Least of all did he want outsiders feel- 
ing sorry for him for any reason. He 
felt an impulse to oppose whatever the 


” 


woman said. 

“You're a widower, I hear.” 

There was that pity again; Andreas 
did not know how he should revly. He 
could neither deny or oppose. Undeniably 
he was a widower. 

“Down in the village they said that 
you thought of hiring a housekeeper.” 

The corporal raised his head, surprised, 

“They said that?” 

“Yes. In several places.” 

“Hm—hm! They did really?” 

Bark stared at the ground. He had 
begun to surmise the woman’s errand, 
but hadn’t expected to hear her state it in 
just this way. He had thought when she 
asked the awaited question—whether he 
didn’t need a woman in the house—he 
would But the 
stranger had not asked; she had made a 


answer negatively. 
statement, and he was perplexed. 

“Had they told her in the town that 
he thought to—?” 

True enough; whoever had told the 
woman had not lied out of whole cloth. 
He may have dropped a word, now and 
then, in his house. “Prob’bly I'll have to 
hire someone by’n by.” That’s how he 
must have said it. But it’s a long way 
‘twixt saying and doing. A word can drop 
from the lips ever so easily, but deeds 
are not so lightly done. Then, too, it 
annoyed him to have the townspeople 
sending a person at him like this. 

Exactly as if they thought him in a 
pinch, clamoring and complaining. But 
that wasn’t the kind of fellow he was; 
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whimpering as soon as things went 
wrong! 

The matter wasn’t decided yet, if she 
wanted to know. He had not just intended 
hiring— 

Certainly he knew what to answer. But 
hardly had he begun speaking before 
Kajsa Hagg from Langryd chimed in. 
She took the words right out of his mouth 
and went on talking for minutes. 

When she made him the offer, that is, 
if he as a lone man and widower needed 
a housekeeper, she did not mean that he 
was to pay her any wages. No, that wasn’t 
at all her meaning. She had her folk 
pension, God be praised, and though it 
was small, it was enough to buy her own 
food. She intended paying her own keep 
if she came to his house. But now she 
had no cottage; they had torn it down 
last spring. She had been admitted to the 
Old People’s Home, and could live there, 
but she would like to be in a place where 
she could do more as she pleased. Gladly 
would she take charge of his housekeep- 
ing, if she could have fire and houseroom 
in return. Not a penny of cash did she 
ask for keeping his cottage in order. Only 
houseroom and heat! That was all! In 
that way it would not become too dear 
for him and he could easily afford the cost 
of a housekeeper. If he but thought over 
the offer, surely he would see it was to 
his benefit and not at all to his disadvan- 
tage! 

Andreas Bark listened to the woman’s 
talk and thought carefully on what she 
said. Truly, it had not occurred to him 
that he might get a housekeeper by such 
an arrangement. Heat and houseroom! 
No wages, not even food! It was a good 
offer, no question about it. 

He would immediately be relieved of 
all his troublesome cares. Only needed to 
speak up—and his food would be pre- 
pared for him, his dishes washed, his bed 
made, his floor swept. All this would be 
done. Kajsa Higg looked spry; very 
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likely she was capable of doing both this 
and that. 

“Hm, then! You mean that. Hm—well 
—hm—” 

He grunted from long habit and re- 
garded the old woman standing before 
him—he weighed and wondered! One 
thing was sure, his household tasks he 
would get done for next to nothing, but 
there was something else, too, something 
that held him back. A strange person 
in the cottage where Edla and he had 
lived together forty-five years. This, too, 
was something to muse upon! 

He saw no fault with the woman who 
proposed herself for his housekeeper. 
She looked tidy and clean. But she was 
a stranger. He must not fool himself and 
suppose that her coming to his house 
would restore all the old he so sorely 
lamented. It 
a change, mean something new—for him 
who had just begun to dig himself into 
the rut of his new habits, so that in time 
he might find he had learned to like it. 
If now he should accept the old lady’s 
proposition, everything would be thrown 
out of step, jump off the track again. 
Here was a trial, a temptation—ah! Now 
was the time to pull up and resist! 

Yet suppose the old could return. All 
be as it was when Edla— No, no! Such 
an idea was but a vain fancy! 

He had looked over Kajsa Hagg of 
Langryd. A proper person she was, but 
a stranger. Someone he could never get 
accustomed to. Not now! He was sev- 
enty years old, and forty-five long years 
he and Edla had— No, it wouldn’t go! 
Useless even to think of it. 

Perhaps, though, he could imagine 
Kajsa in her place? Whatever she took 
in hand? Trying wouldn’t hurt. She only 
asked houseroom and firewood. Almost 
no cost at all. 

Involuntarily, Corporal Bark glanced 
toward the shed beyond. There walked 
Edla with her pail for the pig and her 
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Stockholm’s First Collective House 


By SveEN MARKELIUS 


HEN THE 


lective house was built a 


FIRST real col- 
few 

years ago in Stockholm, a “‘let- 
ter to the Editor” suggested placing a 
sign over the door with the inscription 
“The Paradise of Lazy and Self-Centered 
Mothers.” The writer obviously did not 
take into account that we have to pro- 
vide houses for a very large number of 
families whose general mode of life dif- 
fers essentially from the traditional type 
the 
earned the living while the wife stayed 


in which husband went out and 
at home and kept house. He did not know 
that a quarter of all the married women 
in Stockholm are employed outside the 
home. 

Collective housekeeping, as applied in 
this apartment house, means that every 
tenant has the option of partly or en- 
tirely turning over every kind of domes- 
tic work to a well-trained and qualified 
staff. Every person is free to decide for 
himself when and to what extent he will 
avail himself of the housekeeping ap- 
paratus. Those who so desire may eat 
in the restaurant of the house, but meals 
are also served in the apartments with 
all the necessary tableware, which is sent 
back 


have their apartments tidied or cleaned 


unwashed. Those who wish may 
by giving the order through the house 
telephone, or may have their washing 
done in the house laundry simply by 
dropping a marked laundry bag with a 
list of articles in a special shoot. For 
the children there is a children’s division 
with a well-trained staff under the direc- 


tion of a teacher schooled in psychology, 


and an infant’s division under the care 
of registered children’s nurses. The chil- 
dren’s division has two bedrooms for 
children who because their parents are 


away or are working at night or for some 
other reason have to be taken care of for 
the night. 

Anyone who just fifty years ago had 
seen an up-to-date dwelling of today 
would certainly have been amazed at all 
the technical equipment which the modern 
house presents or, not to exaggerate, 
might present. He would marvel at the 
elegant bathroom with its chromium fit- 
tings, the automatic heater in the cellar, 
the stainless steel table in the kitchen, 
the neat gas or electric stove with its 
regulated oven, and the refrigerator with 
its cubes of artificial ice. He would have 
to operate the thermostat himself to be 
convinced that with this simple device he 
could command the automatic radiation 
system to alter the temperature of the 


room in a few minutes. He would gaze 
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Taking the Tray off the Dumbwaiter 


long at the broad, sunny windows with 
undivided plate-glass panes and finally, 
after a little hesitation, would throw him- 
self down in the slender steel armchair 
and fall into silent meditation in front 
of the only survival from his own day— 
the open fireplace with its still living 
flames. 

Indeed, many things would surprise 
him, but he would be most impressed 
by our purely technical development. One 
thing, however, might give him food for 
thought. Why is it, he might ask, that 
with all our technical development we 
are unable to build good houses in which 
the great majority can afford to live? Our 
social progress has not kept pace with 
our brilliant technical development. It is 
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extremely likely that the technical side 
of housing will advance still further and 
perhaps in a way which will surprise even 
us modern people, blasé as we have be- 
come. It is not my purpose here to make 
prophecies of this kind. But in one re- 
spect we might wish that the advance- 
ment would go ahead a little faster than 
it does. It is not, strictly speaking, a 
matter of building technique, but rather, 
let us say, of organization. What I have 
in mind here is the necessity in house 
building for a more flexible adaptation 
to different types of household. In this 
respect even the technical development 
has failed to keep up with the times. For 
there are different types of household 
with such essentially different modes of 
living that the type of dwelling which is 
suitable for one must often be regarded 
as unsatisfactory for another. 

Here in Sweden, at least, we have built 
exclusively for the traditional family in 
which the wife is entirely or at least pre- 
ponderantly the housewife, with or with- 
out servants. But there are other types 
of household which represent very large 
social groups, namely, the single, self- 
supporting man or woman, and above all 
the large group of families in which the 
wife has a profession. 

Not to exaggerate I shall hasten to add 
that we have built hotels for single per- 
sons, although to a very modest extent 
if we consider the need. We have also 
built a large number for single retired 
or elderly people, for old married couples, 
and so on. 

It might also be urged that all the 
apartments which are now built with one 
room and kitchen or one room and kitchen- 
ette, and which are insufficient for a fam- 
ily, should be suitable for unmarried peo- 
ple of both sexes. In so far as the bache- 
lor can afford to pay the rent for such an 
apartment, this is true. Nevertheless, this 
type of dwelling is not ideal for the self- 
supporting man or woman. The single 
woman will probably not find it such a 
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hardship to prepare her simple meal and 
do the other little housekeeping chores 
that go with it after the day’s work. But 
even for her the cafeteria or restaurant 
will often be substituted for housekeep- 
ing. For the man this will be the normal 
thing. 

The need for another type of dwelling 
in addition to what we now have is still 
more glaring if we consider the large 
group of families in which both man and 
wife are employed outside the home. For 
these families the prevailing type of 
dwelling is far from satisfactory. Tor 
the wife the work in the home before and 
after her day’s work outside is an extra 
burden. Instead of the rest or recreation 
which she needs and deserves, she has 
to begin a new day’s work. And not only 
she but the home suffers from this. It 
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would be unreasonable to expect that in 
her few free evening or morning hours 
she should do the same work just as care- 
fully and thoroughly as the woman who 
has the whole day for it. 

Where there are children, the diffi- 
culties are of course greater and the in- 
conveniences more serious. I have heard 
many women both of the working class 
and from the intellectual professions ex- 
press themselves upon this subject in dis- 
cussions and describe their troubles with 
genuine pathos. I shall take an example 
which has remained fixed in my memory. 

A woman who delivers newspapers told 
how every morning she used to leave a 
sleeping four-year-old alone at home 
while she went out to attend to her work. 
Everything had gone well for a time. The 
child lay peacefully sleeping when she 
“ame back. But one day it had awakened 
a little earlier and had got hold of some 
matches. It was rescued by the neighbors 
who noticed the smell of smoke in the 
hall. Some may perhaps think that the 
newswoman was an irresponsible mother. 
She should either not have been deliv- 
ering papers or she should have secured 
the services of a qualified children’s nurse, 
shouldn’t she? A teacher said that when 
she goes to her work she leaves her chil- 
dren in a day nursery. She often has to 
waken them before they have had their 
sleep out in order to make the beds, wash 
and dress the children, prepare breakfast, 
and still get to work on time. 

In my opinion there is only one way 
of solving this problem for the teacher 
and the newswoman and for the many 
thousand other working women and their 
families. This method is to construct 
dwellings which will consider their needs. 
The difficulties in the matter of having 
children cared for under convenient and 
satisfactory conditions, which must be re- 
garded as the most important problem, 
has, as we know, resulted in the custom 
of including in a large apartment house 
day nurseries and play rooms. There re- 
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Stockholm’s First Collective House 


mains then the problem of providing re- 


lief from housework for the women. Until 
we have made arrangements whereby the 
work of buying and preparing food, dish- 
washing, laundering, cleaning, tidying 
and so on can be turned over to expert 
hands when desired, we have not solved 
the problem for this group of the popu- 
lation. The well-to-do can hire private 
domestics and nurses, but for families 
with small incomes the problem can be 


solved only through some form of co- 





operation in the matter of household help. 
To bring about such an organization is 
the task of the collective house. 

That there was a real need for some- 
thing of this kind was clearly demon- 
strated when the new collective house was 
finished: there were fifty-seven apart- 
ments and seven times as many applica- 
tions for them. The fear of “collectiviza- 
tion” was not so great, then, as many 
people had thought. On the contrary, there 
has been a quite voluntary effort to utilize 
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the collective organization further than 
was foreseen in the beginning. Thus most 
of the tenants have joined a club which 
organizes morning gymnastics in the 
playroom of the children’s division, han- 
dles joint subscriptions to domestic and 
foreign periodicals, runs a book exchange 
and arranges language study groups. 
The employees in the house may also 
join the club. The relation between 
the tenants and the staff is distinctly 
democratic. The employees are not re- 
garded as servants but as professional 
workers, and the terms of their employ- 
ment are, of course, ordered upon entirely 
different principles from the arbitrary 
conditions prevalent in ordinary domestic 
service. 

The tenants of the house represent to 
a large extent the intellectual professions. 
There are doctors, engineers, architects, 
scientists, bank and office workers, for the 
most part young people with limited in- 
comes. About half the apartments are oc- 
cupied by families or married couples and 
half by single persons. The actual working 
class is very sparsely represented in the 
house. This is largely owing to the fact 
that the rents, even if comparatively low, 
are yet too high for a worker’s family 
with an average income. Whether it will be 
possible in the future to build collec- 
tive houses within the reach of this large 
group of the population, depends entirely 
upon whether it is possible to count on 
government or municipal grants. 

Most of the apartment houses in Stock- 
holm have been built as a speculation by 
private enterprise. The apartments in 
these houses are let for longer or shorter 
periods for a straight rental. Through 
the cooperative housing scheme there has 
also appeared in recent years a large 
number of apartment houses in which the 
apartments are let on payment of a cer- 
tain cash sum, usually amounting to ten 
per cent of the stock value of the re- 
spective apartments. Besides this cash 
payment a yearly rental is paid which is 
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normally lower than the rent which would 
be paid for a corresponding apartment in 
an ordinary apartment house. The col- 
lective house has been built on the co- 
operative principle. For an apartment 
consisting of two rooms, bath, kitchenette 
with dumbwaiter and local telephone to 
the central kitchen, the cash deposit 
amounts to about 1,700 kronor and the 
rental thereafter to about 1,300 kronor 
per year. A single person can live in a 
room with bath and kitchenette and the 
same facilities for a cash payment of 
about 700 kronor and a yearly rental of 
about 600 kronor. 

An engineer and his wife, who is an 


architect, with their three-year-old daugh- 


ter represent one of the twenty families 
who thought a collective house would suit 
them. They have a two-room apart- 
ment. The family eat breakfast together. 
They can have porridge and milk, eggs, 
bread and butter with tea or coffee sent 
up in the dumbwaiter for 65 6re, but 
generally they prepare their own break- 
fast in the kitchenette. This is easily 
done. If they are in a hurry, they just 
slip into the lunch counter on the ground 
floor on their way to work and eat their 
breakfast there. After work is over they 
meet again. Dinner causes them no trou- 
ble. It will be sent up at any time in 
the dumbwaiter with dishes and every- 
thing necessary. Perhaps they may make 
a salad to go with it, or if they do not 
happen to care for the desserts on the 
menu for the day, they may bring out 
some fresh fruit from the refrigerator. 
The little daughter has many exciting ad- 
ventures to relate from her day in the 
big nursery of the house, and the mother 
has plenty of time to listen, for she has 
no dishes to think of. The remains of 
the meal have quickly disappeared by the 
dumbwaiter. With the mechanical chores 
of housekeeping eliminated, she has all 
the more time and strength for genuine 
home-making. 


A Stabbur, One of Those Collected by Sandvig 


Maihaugen and Its Maker 


By BEN 


NE DAY back in 1887 there 

creaked into the little town of 

Lillehammer, sometimes called the 
capital of the Gudbrandsdal, one of those 
ground-hugging little wagons with funny 
miniature front wheels that invariably 
cause the stranger in Norway to smile. 
And when this particular vehicle jolt- 
ingly crept along between the little two- 
story combined business buildings and 
homes that constitute the chief street of 
the town, even the natives smiled, and 
their leisurely 


comings and _ goings 


stopped completely as it advanced. But it 
was not the architecture of the wagon 
that attracted attention, naturally, nor 
even the size of the load. What made the 
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mayor and the doctor and the lawyer as 
well as the saddler and the carpenter 
and the loafer pop their heads out of 
doors and windows was the character of 
the freight. And the gossip shuttled along 
Storgaten: “Did you see the load of junk 
that Dentist Sandvig got today? Can 
you imagine what joy that man can get 
out of all those horrible peasant cup- 
boards and tables and broken-down chairs 
he drags into his house? Why his home 
looks like a second-hand store, crowded 
with tumble-down sideboards and clumsy 
chairs impossible to sit on—things even 
the rawest peasant is glad to get rid of. 


There must be something wrong with the 
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poor fellow. And it’s a pity, for he’s a 
likable chap after all.” 

And the women sympathized with Fru 
Sandvig. 

Whether or not Anders Sandvig at that 
time was aware of the opinion held of 





him—and it is hardly likely that he 
alone should remain ignorant of it—the 
“junk” kept crawling into town year 
after year. The headshakings were re- 
doubled when he began to buy worthless 
old houses and barns and granaries, situ- 
ated often in mountain valleys, carefully 
taking them down and just as carefully 
reerecting them again in his own back 
yard or simply storing them as used lum- 
ber. By this time, however, some of his 
neighbors had begun to grasp the signifi- 
cance of what he was doing, and had 
even become infected with his admiration 
for the household arts of past generations 
in the far-reaching valleys that together 
comprise the vast district known as the 
Gudbrandsdal, a section of the country 
in which the arts of the builder, the 
furniture-maker, the smith, the wood- 
carver, and the painter had flourished for 
hundreds of years perhaps more richly 
than in any other part of Norway. 

their 
appreciation to pleasant commendation 


These friends did not confine 
but began to further the realization of 
Mr. Sandvig’s vision by financial support. 
It is true that in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century few of the owners 
considered the old articles of furniture, 
weavings, horse gear, and so forth of any 
practical value, and as for any esthetic 
or cultural value such conceptions were 
certainly far from their minds. This was 
no doubt equally true of the tumble-down 
old buildings to whose fine proportions, 
excellent artistic em- 
bellishment they were usually blind. But 
although these things could be bought 


construction, and 


for a song, it was nevertheless quite be- 
yond the capacity of Mr. Sandvig’s own 
purse to obtain them. For in addition 


to the purchase price it cost a great deal 


AND 
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to transport the objects to Lillehammer, 
and in the case of buildings the cost of 
pulling them down, transporting and re- 
erecting them made their acquisition all 
but impossible. But as his enthusiasm 
spread to others, the time arrived when 
Anders Sandvig, the itinerant dentist, no 
longer was obliged to trade a tooth-pull- 
ing for an old chair or a new set of 
teeth for a gorgeously decorated but sadly 
bruised and tottering sideboard—and 
with a deep sigh leave to its fate a mag- 
nificent old 


after weathering a 


house or stabbur which 


few more winter 
storms and rotting rains must end as 
firewood. 

There came a day, too, when the little 
municipality of Lillehammer as a whole 
realized that there was far from being 
anything Sandvig, but 
that he was in fact a man with a mar- 


“wrong” with 
vellous vision and unbounded faith and 
energy, that he was perhaps the greatest 
living authority on the particular culture 
with which his interest concerned itself, 
and that he was actually an outstand- 
ing benefactor not only to his community 
but to all Norway. So it came to pass 
that in the early part of the century 
the municipality took over Mr. Sandvig's 
private collections, making him their cura- 
tor. About twelve and a half acres of 
forested land situated on a hill top called 
Maihaugen (the May Hill) in the north- 
ern outskirts of the town was set aside 
for an outdoor museum. Since then suf- 
ficient land has been added to make an 
area of about twenty acres, but the name 
Maihaugen has stuck to the place. 
+ 

THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN’ RE- 
view has in former years had articles on 
the Collections,* and I shall not now go 
into the subject at length, but confine 
myself chiefly to the surprisingly large 
and delightful additions I found last sum- 

* See especially “Old Roof-Trees at Mai- 


haugen” by Hanna Astrup Larsen, March 
1922. 
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In the Center Is a Fishermen’s Chapel, a Gem of Fine Construction, Built in the 
lifteenth Century. It Was Used for a Granary When Sandvig Found It 


mer when revisiting Maihaugen after 
some years. “Complete’’ it will never be 
Mr. Sandvig, perennially 
youthful and enthusiastic, continues to 
have charge of it. 

As we pass through the entrance gate 


as long as 


we find ourselves in a primeval forest 
through which paths, not roads, lead over 
hill and down dale, past purling brooks 
and mystic tarns with swans gliding 
gracefully on the surface of the water 
and sober cranes stalking on the shore. 
Silvery birches protected by stately firs 
smile at their own image mirrored in the 
tarn and at the broad leaves and gleam- 
ing white flowers of the pond lilies which 
cluster on the bosom of the limpid water. 
The mighty conifers cast somber shadows, 
but here and there a shaft of sunlight 
breaks through like a joyous smile. 
Before reaching the first of these tarns, 
we pass on the left a charming little 





garden in the style of two centuries ago 
or perhaps a little later. The formal ar- 
rangement of terraces, trees, bushes, 
flower beds, and walks breathes of the 
days of bobbing crinolines and powdered 
wigs, and the atmosphere of long ago is 
heightened by the little white statues 


to our eyes somewhat ridiculous—of god- 





desses and virtues and cupids. This gar- 
den belongs to the residence of a gov- 
ernment official and, like the old parson- 
age across the way, shows in its interior 
furnishings as much of foreign, chiefly 
English and French, influence as the oc- 
cupant’s finances and other circumstances 
allowed. It must be remembered that ali 
the homes in the Sandvig Collections were 
rural homes, for up to about a hundred 
years ago, when Lillehammer was found- 
ed, the Gudbrandsdal had no towns. The 
homes of thé officials were built very 


much as those of any well-to-do farmer 
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both as to plan and materia!s. The walls 
were of logs as heavy as could be pro- 
cured and left bare on the outside. The 
interior, on the other hand, was often 
finished in the style used in Norwegian 
cities, that is boarded or panelled, hurg 
with painted wall hangings and some- 
times ornamented with framed pictures. 

Having entered from the svalgang, 
a sort of loggia which runs along the 
whole front facade of the house, we 
find ourselves in the storstue, the only 
really large room in the house and natu- 
rally the center of activities on social 
occasions. This is rather naively deco- 
rated, probably by a local artist, and con- 
tains the best the house affords: a spinet 
or a harp, a vast and substantial dining 
table, a number of stiff-backed, uncom- 
fortable chairs, sometimes in gilded 
leather, more often in white or black, 
lined with gold bronze, and—strange as 
it seems—frequently a great canopied bed 
in one corner. Off this storstue, at the 


front of the house, a smaller room, gener- 
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Homes, Hung with 


ally not so elegantly appointed, was used 
as a bedroom or perhaps more often as 
the office of the master of the house. Be- 
hind this one finds the kitchen, gener- 
ally quite roomy and hung with an im- 
pressive array of pots and pans of re- 
splendent copper. Besides the commo- 
dious fireplace with its spits and kettle- 
hangers our eyes are first of all at- 
tracted to the magnificent still which, 
burnished to mirror brightness, lords it 
over all objects in the room, in the home 
of the parson as well as of the sheriff, 
the judge, and the major. 

Climbing a perilously steep stairway 
leading up from the svalgang we reach 
the second floor, which also consists of 
three rooms, the common room here be- 
ing smaller, however, allowing the two 
bedrooms to be somewhat larger than the 
office and kitchen 


room was no doubt the one where the 


below. This common 


family ordinarily assembled; it contained 


the library and did not have the cold 
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and formal rigidity of the storstue— 
was in fact a very pleasant room. 

With their weatherbeaten log walls, 
their small but remarkably light-giving 
leaded windows, their entrances taste- 
fully decorated with carvings, their sod 
roofs on which a myriad of flowers nod 
in the breeze, and their tall chimneys of 
rough stones, these homes, filled as they 
are with beautiful and interesting things, 
and placed in just such surroundings as 
they originally occupied, are even now 
very pleasant and cheery. And when they 
were filled with the good things of life, 
when charming women and courtly men 
assembled in them, and the merry voices 
of young people and the laughter of chil- 
dren were heard in the house and garden, 
when Handel was sung to the tinkle of 
the spinet or the harp, or robust voices 
rose in praise of Bacchus or Venus above 
the smoking punch bowl and ruby port, 
these homes, spacious and comfortable 
for their day, must have been very de- 
lightful indeed. 

The nearby parsonage from the large 
and well-to-do parish of Vaagaa is known 
with certainty to have been occupied as 
such from the year 1643 to 1787 when a 
new parsonage was built. It is a larger 
and in some respects more sumptuous 
edifice than the home of the secular of- 
ficial which we just visited. It has four 
quite good-sized rooms, including the 
kitchen, on the ground floor. But in gen- 
eral the description given above may 
apply also to this home. If anything it 
is more luxuriously furnished than the 
former, which is hardly surprising when 
one considers the large farms which the 
parsons of former days had the use of 
as well as the very considerable income in 
cash or the equivalent of cash which 
they enjoyed. His Reverence Herr 
Frederik Glostrup, who occupied the par- 
sonage from 1643 to 1667, had in his 
stables, for instance, no fewer than 122 
head of cattle, 17 horses, 30 sheep, 17 
goats, and six pigs; and the list still 
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extant of his personal belongings, in- 
cluding many objects of gold and silver, 
might make any modern parson envious. 

But enough of the official residences. 
Let us go on past the large tarn and 
meander on a bit up the little hill on 
which stands the tiny brown and grey 
wooden church brought here from Garmo 
farm. According to the story, it was built 
by Torgeir Garmo at the time of St. 
Olaf, and though it has been added to, 
the oldest part is thought to be the origi- 
nal structure of Torgeir and therefore 
the oldest timber church still in existence 
in Norway. 

In this connection I may perhaps be 
allowed to mention that last fall when 
I spent some time sketching near Garmo 
I had the honor of being invited by the 
present Garmos to help them and Per 
Blakarstugun—a splendid decorator and 
wood-carver, equal to any the valley ever 
fostered—prepare for further restoration 
the seventeenth century altar and up- 
wards of twenty wooden statues that 
had once graced the church. It was a 
ticklish job, but the fates proved kind. 
So kind that on the same day they even 
allowed us to find a very ancient tomb- 
stone, a big one and in good shape except 
for the fact that it had been broken into 
pieces in order better to fit into a moss- 
grown wall which surrounds what once 
was the churchyard. Having discovered 
a suspicious looking though very small 
fragment and pried this loose from the 
wall, we set to work to find the proverbial 
needle in a haystack and, after having 
pretty well demolished the wall, had the 
pleasure of seeing before us, on the grass 
that now grows where the altar stood nine 
hundred years ago, the complete tomb- 
stone barring one little piece. It was 
more fun than a hundred jig-saw puzzles. 

But resuming our walk along the tarn 
and through the forest we suddenly find 
ourselves in the irregular rectangle about 
which are placed some homes of the sev- 


enteenth century, and these are an un- 
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A Bit of the Inner Tun on the Bjérnstad Farm Where Twenty-Eight Buildings Are 
Ranged Around Two Courts 


alloyed joy to behold inside and out. 
With their finely carved and curiously 
painted furniture, the carved fireplace of 
soapstone in a corner, the glittering 
kitchen utensils, the skillfully designed 
and woven blankets in bright colors, the 
fairly large leaded windows, on the sills 
of which bloom geraniums and fuchsias 
mingled with green myrtles, they have 
an air of well-being and comfort. And 
the regular thud, thud of the large loom 
in a corner or the whirr of a spinning 
wheel lends just that air of life which 
redeems this so-called museum from be- 
ing merely a museum. 

Rambling on into the forest, now step- 
ping across a jolly little brook, now 
skirting another lily-covered tarn, up and 
down hill, breathing in the refreshing 
highland air and the exhilarating odor 
of firs and pines, delighting in the tall 
and shining birches which constantly re- 


lieve the somberness of the conifers, we 
stumble here on a charcoal burner’s or 
woodsman’s hut, there on a parish arsenal, 
or perhaps even on Peer Gynt’s home, 
and find ourselves at last in the pleasant 
inner tun (courtyard) of 
farm, which now includes no fewer than 


Bjérnstad 


twenty-eight buildings, two of which are 
splendid examples of a real home on a 
big farm of the Gudbrandsdal. 

Going up a small hill again we en- 
counter various other characteristic and 
beautiful farms, all placed in just such 
a terrain and in just such a position as 
they originally occupied. Particularly pic- 
turesque and of great cultural value are 
Oygard and Isum, the former being a 
splendid example of the typical mountain 
farms which fortunately still exist in the 
upper reaches of the Gudbrandsdal in 


considerable numbers though generally 
in a pretty dilapidated condition. The 
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The Oygard, a Typical Mountain Farm with About Twenty Buildings 


Isum farm is also more than ordinarily 
instructive because of its small and very 
curious private chapel completely fitted 
with everything pertaining to it, all arti- 
cles being, like everything else in the 
Collections, genuine and well authenti- 
‘rated. While of an entirely different kind, 
this chapel, fully as much as the chapel 
of the Musée Cluny or any other that 
it has been my good fortune to see, vis- 
ualizes the Middle Ages. It is in its way 
of peculiar value to the student, for it 
shows a bit of the home life of the com- 
mon man of those days. Naturally, only 
peasants of greater wealth than the aver- 
age could afford the luxury of a private 
chapel, but the owner of Isum was not a 
great noble, he was still a bonde. 
e 

A good many years ago Mr. Sandvig 
began to ponder the possibility of erect- 
ing a number of old-time workshops in 
which the various trades might be dem- 
onstrated by people actually at work with 
the tools and machines used from time 
immemorial. Looking into the subject, 


he found that the tools could be sal- 
vaged, but that it would be difficult to 
find people who could use them. But he 
kept his eyes open for such people, and 
some of his friends helped; the result 
being that in many of the old workshops 
one may now see articles produced ex- 
actly as before the machine age. This 
“industrial city” lies on a hill with a 
splendid view of Lake Mjésen and the 
valley as far north as the Jotunheim 
mountains. It encloses a charming garden 
with a fish pond bordered by a cheerful 
loggia in which is displayed the truly 
marvellous art of the old time harness- 
maker and sleigh-maker. On the way up 
we note the clatter of a great mill wheel. 
This drives what little rather crude but 
effective machinery is used in the cloth- 
shrinking and dyeing plant, quite a good- 
sized building of which it forms a part. 
Here also block-printing on cloths may 
be studied. A little farther up the hill 
another plant derives its power from the 
most curious windmill it has been the 





privilege of this writer to see—and he 
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has seen all known types in Europe and 
America, 

The shops include almost every con- 
ceivable trade carried on in rural com- 
munities and small towns, and one may 
see how practically everything needed in 
those days of more modest requirements 
was produced. There is the tannery, the 
clock shop, the hat shop, the glass fac- 
tory, the workshops of the coppersmith, 
the gunsmith, the wheelwright, the cabi- 
net-maker, and the shoemaker. Even the 
dentist’s fearful-looking jawbreakers and 
the surgeon’s blood-chilling hacksaws are 
there to make you glad you are living 
in the days of precision instruments, 
anesthetics, and antiseptics. 

When in 1935, just after they had been 
installed, I spent a highly instructive 
morning in these shops under the guid- 
ance of the very able and helpful young 
man in charge, it struck me that now 
certainly the Sandvig Collections were 
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‘The Glassblower’s Workshop 
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complete. For now at last this wonderful 
reconstruction of the olden time had been 
imbued with workaday life—not only the 
sleepy romantic air of the picturesque 
homes below with the drone of the eight- 
stringed fiddle and the tinkle of the 
langeleik and the bright costumes of 
the native girl guides. 

But when later in the day, in the ex- 
cellent restaurant of the Collections, I 
ventured to say to Mr. Sandvig that now 
at last he might call his lifework fin- 
ished, he replied, 

“Finished! Oh, no, far from it!” 

“But what more can there possibly be 
to do?” 


finest thing of its kind in the world, and 


I said. ““You have created the 


you know it.” 

“It’s very kind of you to say that,” he 
rejoined, “but when you have had your 
coffee you are going to take a little walk 


with me. I have something to show you.” 
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Others Merely Conventional Decorative Patterns 





The Weaver’s Shop Is Hung with Samples of the Art, Some Biblical Patterns, | 
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The Oygard Seter Looking Out Over the Valley 


So in the opalescent summer evening 
we ambled up the hill once more, past 
the workshops. After a little while, to 
my surprise, we came to a little clearing 
in the forest where grassy hills rose 
gently from a rather marshy little pond. 
It seemed a perfect stage setting for 
the scene where Peer Gynt meets the 
Green-clad One. The darkly forested 
heights in the distance might have been 
the home of the Dovre King. 

“Well,” said Sandvig, ‘do you see 
what is missing now?” 

“No,” I replied, “I still see nothing 
missing.” 

“My dear Blessum,” said Sandvig, dis- 
appointed and a little reprovingly, I fan- 
cied. “You know as well as I do that 
no farm in the Gudbrandsdal could carry 
on without a seter.” 


“Certainly. You are right. And so you 


are going to get hold of a s@eter and 
place up here?” 

“A seter!” Sandvig laughed. “You 
know that s@eters if possible lie close 
enough to each other to form a little 
grend. And so I am going to get hold 
of a whole flock of s@ters and place 
them all along that mountainside across 
the marsh there. They are going to look 
wonderfully fine, don’t you think? Espe- 
cially on such an evening as this when 
the setting sun will gild their grey old 
walls and every little windowpane will 
glitter like Soria Moria castle.” 

& 

Well, I returned last summer, and 
there was the setergrend, the little set- 
tlement of weatherbeaten, sod-roofed 
houses and barns, a perfect reproduction, 
using the original buildings and furnish- 
ings. Smoke was rising from the high 
chimneys; cowbells were tinkling in the 
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The Oygard Seter Mirrored in the Pond 


distance, and a buxom lassie in the modest 
but picturesque costume of her parish 
was calling the cows. They were slowly 
filing out of the forest, but went into high 
gear at once when they saw that she 
carried the curious little salt cup which 
no stranger ever guesses the use of. The 
marsh had disappeared, and in its place 
lay a lovely pond mirroring everything 
above to the tiniest little rosy wisp of 
a cloudlet, while in the reeds that bor- 
dered it the frog orchestra broadcast its 
latest hit. 

“Well, this is pretty fine,” thought I, 
“but I am going to see now if my old 
friend Sandvig hasn't slipped up on 
something for once.” 


For at every seter I have ever vis- 
ited I have been able to get rémmekolle 
or at least sweet milk, besides lefse or 
flat-bread and goat cheese and perhaps 
even a cup of coffee or two. A se@ter is of 
course not worthy of the name if it can’t 
furnish the weary mountaineer with these 
comforts. 

So I went to the nearest of these es- 
tablishments, and there was the jolliest 
and most hospitable of dairymaids, and 
there I was served not only with the 
usual seter delicacies but with waffles and 
honey, fattigmenn, and a bowl of straw- 
berries. Sandvig had once more proved 


that he never overlooks a detail. 
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THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


At THE STROKE OF 
MipNiGut oN JuNE 15 
began the celebration 
of King Gustaf’s 
eightieth birthday. It 
was then that Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
at a State banquet in 
Stockholm’s royal pal- 
ace, raised his glass 
and toasted his father. His words were 
carried by radio to every corner of Swe- 
den. Present at the dinner were members 
of the Swedish royal family, the Kings 
of Denmark and Norway, and President 
Kallio of Finland. The Crown Prince 
said in part: “Your Majesty, my dear 
father! The clock has just struck twelve. 
Now dawns the day on which you will 
have completed the first eight decades of 
your life. What we on this day first of 
all wish to express is a simple but deep- 
felt ‘Thanks!’ From far, back, we have 
found in you the one to whom we can 
turn with confidence. You have behind 
you a long life, during which you have 
gathered a varied and deep experience. 
All Sweden today looks up to you as a 
man of sane judgment, one on whose 
common sense we all depend. Loyalty, 
responsibility, and integrity are charac- 
teristic traits in your personality, which 
have won for you the people’s respect 
and devotion.” The Crown Prince then 
quoted two verses from a poem by Prince 
Wilhelm, written on the occasion of the 
King’s seventy-fifth birthday in 1933. 
Freely translated they run: “Deepest 
down you are a plain man, who despises 
flattery and fuss, and approves only of 
that which is proven genuine and true. 
You never exchanged your opinion for 
the thunder of empty applause. Your 
speech is manly and short and to the 
point. The word of a King is like a pact 


—when it is uttered, it stands.” 


Long before the banquet ended, thou- 
sands of people gathered in front of the 
palace on the side which faces the Norr- 
bro Bridge. The King’s Song and 
the national anthem were spontaneously 
taken up by the multitude and sung with 
fervor and warmth. Rousing cheers rose 
to the lighted windows above, and sud- 
denly somebody intoned a chant, which 
soon gathered strength. ‘““We want to see 
Mr. G.,” the people called in unison. 
Searchlights played on the doors to the 
balcony over the main entrance, and at 
last they were opened and King Gustaf 
appeared. The noise became tumultuous, 
and the monarch was forced to show 
himself three times, waving happily to 
the masses packed below. 


Tue Birtupay Proper began with di- 
vine service in Storkyrkan, at which the 
Archbishop of Uppsala, the Right Rev- 
erend Erling Eidem, officiated. In the 
early forenoon, in the Hall of the Realm 
in the palace, Prime Minister Per Albin 
Hansson presented to King Gustaf, in a 
handsome box of Boliden gold, a check 
for 4,333,700 kronor, the result of a na- 
tional subscription to which 1,018,707 
Swedes at home and 6,842 abroad had 
contributed. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands participated collectively. Ac- 
cording to the King’s wish, the money 
will be devoted to combat infantile paral- 
ysis and rheumatic diseases. (A similar 
fund was subscribed to at the time of the 
monarch’s seventieth birthday in 1928. 
The King applied the sum to the fight 
against cancer.) “By this request,” said 
Mr. Hansson, “Your Majesty has given 
a new proof of your solicitude for the 
welfare of the people. But what pri- 
marily has lent impetus to the subscrip- 
tion has been the people’s strongly felt 
desire to give the King a new lasting 
evidence of their respect and affection. 
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During Your Majesty’s long and event- 
ful reign, the country has prospered, the 
independence of the people has been 
guarded, and the national solidarity pro- 
moted. Your Majesty has found the royal 
road to the hearts of the people.” 
Deeply moved, the King accepted the 
gift. “It has been granted me,” he said, 
“to reach yet another significant day in 
my long life, when I today become eighty 
years old. On my seventy-fifth birthday I 
expressed to my dear Swedish people my 
feelings of gratitude for every good 
which had been bestowed on King and 
country during the preceding twenty-five 
years, a period so trying for the entire 
world. Today I voice my great joy in the 
continued prosperity that has been grant- 
ed us, and at the same time my warm 
and heartfelt thanks for the handsome 
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Wide World Photo 

King Gustaf Speaking at the Stadium, at His Left King Christian of Denmark, at 

His Right King Haakon of Norway, Beyond King Haakon President Kallio of 
Finland 


gifts and for the magnificent homage 
which has been paid me on my eightieth 
birthday by the entire Swedish people. I 
feel deeply moved at so many unde- 
served proofs of affection and confidence. 
The national subscription, which is a 
part of this homage, and the result of 
which is so outstandingly successful, has 
given me an especially great joy and a 
welcome chance to help combat in an ef- 
fective, and I hope also beneficial, man- 
ner those diseases which seek their vic- 
tims in all strata of our people. My daily 
prayer to Our Lord is that He will hold 
His protecting hand over our people and 
our country, and that He will show me 
how to serve my beloved fatherland in 
the best and happiest way. May He 
thereto grant me His grace and His 
blessing.” 
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At 12:30 the King left the palace and 
traveled in a carriage the short distance 
to the quay of the Riddarholm Island, 
where the royal barge Vasaorden, manned 
by hand-picked sailors, lay waiting. It 
rowed the monarch across the Riddar- 
holm Bay to the City Hall, where the 
City Council, headed by its President, 
Johan-Olov Johansson, was host at a 
brilliant luncheon. 


AFTERWARDS THE KinG RETURNED to 
the palace, from where he started out 
again through packed streets to the Sta- 
dium, once more in a carriage. With him 
went his son Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
his grandson Prince Gustaf Adolf, and 
his great granddaughter little Princess 
Margaretha. Almost 250,000 persons 
were afoot, wildly cheering the carriage 
in which rode representatives of four 
generations of the Bernadottes. At the 
Stadium, which was filled to overflowing, 
the King was welcomed by Professor 
Gésta Forssell, famous radiologist, who 
addressed him as “King of the people, 
King of peace.” In his reply the monarch 
said that “as a guidance for my actions 
I have always, as the country’s first citi- 
zen, wanted to realize my motto, ‘With 
the people For the Fatherland.’ No one 
is perfect in this world, yet I have always 
tried with honest purpose to fill my heavy 
and responsible duty as your King.” The 
King’s Song was then sung in unison, 
after which followed a parade past the 
royal box by representatives of almost 
a hundred patriotic 
lodges, and orders. 

Next on the long program, which only 
an octogenarian of King Gustaf’s vigor 
and stamina could have fulfilled, was a 
military parade at the Ladugardsgirde 
Field. The entire Stockholm garrison was 
drawn up, 5,500 men in all, and for the 
first time in the history of Sweden all 
the sixty-eight battle flags of the army 


clubs, societies, 


were unfurled -at the same time. Between 
150,000 and 200,000 spectators viewed 
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the colorful spectacle, in which armored 
tanks, cavalry, infantry, engineer troops, 
and squadrons of military airplanes took 
part. As the King, handsome and erect 
on horseback, passed along the front, a 
murmur of pride and surprise rose from 
the massed onlookers; the King suddenly 
spurred his horse, and with ease and 
skill galloped down the line. This unex- 
pected sign of his vigor brought loud 
cheers which blended with the martial 
notes of the bands, while the historic 
flags dipped in salute. 

In the evening, the King gave a ban- 
quet for his guests, after which he again 
appeared on the balcony of the palace to 
receive the cheers of the people. At 
Skansen outdoor museum and other pub- 
lic places concerts were held, fireworks 
displayed, and the dance was trod until 
sarly in the morning. From all over the 
country hundreds of gifts arrived at the 
palace. Some of these were costly and 
‘ame from famous men and women, others 
were the humble, touching offerings of 
workmen, school children, nurses, farm- 
ers, and government employees. The 
King’s birthday was also widely observed 
in almost every foreign country. In New 
York Swedes and Americans of Swedish 
descent gathered at City College, where 
Consul General Martin J. Kastengren 
and Bishop Gustaf Ljunggren of Skara 
were the speakers. 


THe Commission Ap- 
POINTED BY THE RiGs- 
DAG to prepare a new 
Constitution for the 
country has completed 
its labors, and the re- 
sult will be placed be- 
fore the two chambers 
OENMARIC at the next assembly. 

The commission was 
composed of members of the Social-Dem- 
ocratic, the Conservative, and the Radi- 
cal-Left parties, and the proposed Con- 
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stitution differs in a number of respects 
from that in effect today. 

Although the Rigsdag will continue to 
be composed of two bodies, with the re- 
tention of the name Folketing for the 
lower house, no decision has been arrived 
at with regard to the present Landsting. 
The Conservatives wish to retain the 
name Landsting for the upper house. 
Prime Minister Stauning suggested that 
Lovting (Law Thing) might better de- 
scribe that body. When the Rigsdag 
takes up the question, the name Rigsraad 
will also be suggested as the proper 
designation. 

Among the main features of the pro- 
posed Constitution is a lowering of the 
voting age to twenty-three years. The 
Rigsdag is to consist of 205 members, of 
which 170 are to be elected on the voting 
principles in effect today. These compose 
the Folketing. The upper house members 
will be voted for from so-called country 
lists. 

The right of the citizens to form asso- 
ciations is assured without the necessity 
of obtaining permission for that purpose, 
and there are no legal measures for their 
discontinuance except where it is found 
that the aim of such a society is to over- 
throw the government or in other ways 
work against the Constitution. There will 
be absolute right of worship, liberty of 
the press, and freedom of assemblage. 

If the draft is adopted by the Rigsdag, 
asserts Minister of the Interior Dahl- 
gaard, Denmark will have the most lib- 
eral Constitution in the world. 


A Po.iticat Sensation resulted when 
the leader of the National Socialists, the 
former Captain C. Lembcke, not only 
recanted, and broke off his connection 
with the Nazi party, but in a public let- 
ter offered an apology to the nation and 


the Jewish people for whatever injury 
his attitude might have done them. He 
also sent a special letter to Berlingske 
Tidende, addressed to Prime Minister 
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Stauning, in which he expressed his deep 
regret for ever having attacked him polit- 
ically, since he now saw that Mr. Staun- 
ing’s views were for the best interests of 
the country. He gave the assurance that, 
whatever political activity he might en- 
gage in for the future, he would work for 
the upholding of the Constitution and the 
government. 


Tue Question or NEUTRALITY in the 
event of a major European conflict, as 
also the position of the country during 
the present struggle in Spain, is receiving 
added attention in both private and gov- 
ernmental circles. The Social-Democrats 
have for some time been convinced that, 
despite their desire to avoid large ex- 
penditures for armaments, they cannot 
neglect taking measures for an adequate 
defense, especially in view of what Swe- 
den is doing in that direction. Account is 
taken of what Svenska Dagbladet of 
Stockholm wrote recently in a leading 
article to the effect that the Danish-Ger- 
man frontier in Slesvig was also the Scan- 
dinavian barrier against southern aggres- 
sion. The Swedish newspaper declared 
that, whatever differences might exist 
with regard to changes due to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in other lands, the decision 
arrived at with respect to the Slesvig 
minority question could not be improved. 

Some interest has been aroused by ar- 
ticles appearing in German newspapers. 
The Essener Nationalzeitung,for instance, 
the organ of Goering, advocates that the 
Scandinavian countries, under Sweden’s 
leadership, should strengthen their de- 
fenses, and declares that Scandinavia has 
nothing to fear from Germany. Other 
German newspapers say that absolute 
neutrality on the part of Denmark is the 
best possible guaranty of peace in that 
part of Europe. The Liibecker General- 
Anzeiger, commenting on the recent 
meeting of the Nordische Gesellschaft in 
Liibeck, called attention to the speech of 
Alfred Rosenberg in which this high 
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Nazi official spoke of the common cul- 
tural ties that existed between the coun- 
tries bordering on the Baltic. 


THe AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE Day 
celebration, on the Fourth of July at 
Rebild Park, was attended by more than 
15,000 persons, including a large num- 
ber of Danish Americans. Not even the 
continued downpour could dampen the 
enthusiasm of those taking part in the 
festivities. Crown Prince Frederik spoke 
of the many ties that bound the people 
of Denmark to their kinsmen who had 
settled in foreign parts; he asked that 
those returning to the United States take 
with them the nation’s greetings and 
urged them to retain their love and inter- 
est for the land of their birth. Among the 
notable American visitors to Rebild this 
year was Mrs. Charmian London, wife of 
the late Jack London, whose books are 
popular reading in Denmark. W. L. 
Petersen, of Florida, brought with him 
a canoe made by the Seminole Indians 
to be placed among the other mementoes 
in the Block House. Among others from 
the United States was N. B. Nelson, 
President of the Danish-American Broth- 
erhood. Jean Hersholt, fresh from film- 
ing another picture of the Quintuplets in 
Canada, sent his greetings from his home 
in Hollywood to the Danish-American 
Rebild committee. 


THe Reconstructep NationaL Mv- 
sEUM was dedicated by King Christian in 
the presence of one of the most distin- 
guished companies, including scholars 
and scientists, that has ever been brought 
together in Copenhagen. The National 
Museum has come to occupy a unique 
place in the cultural and historical de- 
Yelopment of Denmark. As now consti- 
tuted, and through the arrangement of 
the various displays, it stands alone as a 
record of the past and primitive Scan- 
dinavia. A feature of the ceremonies was 
the blowing of the Lur, by August Peter- 
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sen, who, since 1891, has had charge of 
this the oldest of all existing musical in- 
struments. For the occasion Hans Hartvig 
Seedorff Pedersen had written a great 
cantata, to which Johan Hye-Knudsen 
composed the music. 

Upon the retirement of Dr. M. Macke- 
prang from the directorship of the Na- 
tional Museum after many years’ service 
at the head of the great institution, Dr. 
Paul Noérlund takes his place as the 
Museum is thrown open to the public. Dr. 
Nérlund is known as one of the world’s 
foremost archeologists and many of the 
collections in the Museum are the result 
of his ceaseless efforts to make the Dan- 
ish soil yield up the treasures that have 
lain buried there through the centuries. 
He has been especially active in several 
Greenland expeditions, which not only 
resulted in opening up the country to 
scientific and archeological research, but 
brought about a better knowledge of its 
resources for practical utilization. 


Denmark Continues To INCREASE and 
extend her transportation facilities 
through the construction of new bridges 
of which the Odde Sound Bridge connect- 
ing Thyland with the rest of Jutland is 
the latest example. As in the case of the 
Great Stream Bridge, opened last year, 
and the Little Belt Bridge between Fyn 
and Jutland, King Christian officiated at 
the dedication exercises. With the press- 
ing of a button the Danish monarch de- 
clared the bridge open to the public. 
Minister of Traffic Fisker called this 
latest transportation facility a symbol of 
the collective, upbuilding strength of the 
people of Denmark. 


Upon THE RetirEMENT of Andreas 
Moller as chief of the Royal Theater his 
place in the national institution will be 
taken by Cai Hegermann-Lindencrone. 
Moller is to be departmental chief and 
secretary to the State Council. 
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UNDER THE STREAM- 
LINED Caption “WE 
CAN” modern Nor- 
way this summer has 
challenged her own 
ingenuity and invited 
the curious scrutiny of 
the world in a magnifi- 
cent attempt to por- 





—_. 
NORWAY 

tray and dramatize 
what logically may be termed the New 
Norway in the largest exposition ever 
held in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
This great oak, whose roots trail into the 
fields of industry and shipping, of art 
and culture, of travel and education, 
sprang from a little acorn planted by 
Mr. Th. Platou in 1932. Mr. Platou, as 
chairman of Oslo Handicraft and Indus- 
tries Association, was anxious to make the 


centennial celebration of his association 
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The Convention Hall at the Exhibition. In the Center Per Krohg’s Colossal Painting, 
an Apotheosis of Labor. Along the Side Walls modernistic murals 
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a memorable event. A committee was 
formed to suggest plans for a huge ex- 
hibition in which the role played by the 
Oslo men of trade and industries would 
be forcefully depicted. Private contribu- 
tions soon mounted to about 500,000 
kroner, and the City of Oslo guaranteed 
another 250,000. By the spring of 1935 
the architectural plans were accepted, 
and the actual construction of the fair 
started in the autumn of 1937. 

The exposition is located outside of 
Oslo between Filipstad and Skarpsno, 
running a length of about 4,000 feet along 
the beautiful bay Frognerkilen. The fair 
was opened by King Haakon VII in a 
gentle rain on May 12, and will remain 
open to September 18. The theme of the 
fair is symbolized at the very entrance 
by a knife which rises 100 feet toward 


heaven. This knife, according to the 

















THE QUARTER’S 


HISTORY 


The Exhibition Illuminated by Night 


architectural legend, cuts through chaos 
and is symbolic of man’s energy and de- 


sire to create a world in his own image. 

The visitor, having paused in reflection 
under the gleaming knife, now enters the 
fair proper. To his right he finds the 
three halls in which Norway’s modern 
industrial development is on view. Here 
he may marvel at the tremendous strides 
taken by Norway’s hydroelectrical indus- 
tries, her vast paper and pulp mills, her 
textiles and leather factories. Signifi- 
‘antly close to the industries the visitor 
finds the exhibits of the great cooperative 
movement both for producers and con- 
sumers. He may then obtain an intimate 
view of banking and insurance, where- 
upon he may admire the cunning devices 
of the national law providing for protec- 
tion of workers, of the worker’s ears, 
eyes, and lungs. On the left he may wan- 
der through the vast administration 
building, adjacent to which he will find 
the fair’s bakery and cake shop where 
delectable Norwegian bread and pastry 
are made before his very eyes. Through 
the bakery he may walk into the large en- 


tertainment park where a wide variety 


of fun-provoking features are to be found. 
Here, too, the wanderer may pause at the 
sight of the steel bark Lingard, last of 
Norway's once great fleet of sailing ves- 
sels, moored here as a concrete antithesis 
of modern streamlined The 
visitor may go on board the Lingard and 
have his dinner in an atmosphere of long, 
long ago. 

Emerging from this intermezzo the 
tourist is again steered into present-day 
Norway. He finds himself roaming 
around the Hall of Learning. Here, under 
the motto, “I want to amount to some- 
thing!” he may realize what Norway is 
doing in progressive fashion to educate 
her youth; here is the Oslo Youth Em- 
ployment Center and the Psychotechnical 
Institute where young people’s aims and 
mental capacities are measured and en- 
couraged; here before his eyes he may 
bring forth, by simply pressing a button, 
the various schools for young people all 
over the land, and follow the boy from 
toddling days to manhood. On his way to 
the Shipping Center the wanderer may 
rest in the little garden where parents 
park their children under able supervi- 


Norway. 
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sion while they themselves see the won- 
ders of the fair. 

The Shipping Center is tremendously 
interesting. On a huge map the visitor 
may see the position of every Norwegian 
ship at that moment all over the world. 
Magnificent photographs further depict 
the importance and scope of Norway’s 
merchant marine. For the tourist the 
travel exhibit will be of real interest. He 
is shown exactly what 100 kroner will 
give him as a tourist. The visitor now 
enters the celebration field covering 7,000 
square meters. While a band is playing 
festive music he may take an elevator to 
the top of a tower which rises 235 feet 
above the fair grounds. From this vantage 
point he will have a glorious view of the 
fair and the Oslofjord. At one end of 
the celebration field he will find the 
large, private pavilion of Norwegian 
commerce where the 
commerce is vividly shown. If the tourist 
by now should be a little tired of all the 
sights, he may stroll on the promenade 
along the waterfront where gentle winds 
push silvery-sailed small boats on the 
fjord. He may also quench his thirst by 
visiting the great breweries hall. Thus 
refreshed he may continue drifting to- 
wards the end of the fair near Skarpsno. 
Here he may enter the Art Building where 
paintings, sculpture, and etchings will 
delight him. His interest will also be 
drawn to the City of Oslo’s special ex- 
hibit, depicting the growth of the Capital 
from a tiny trading post to a modern 
metropolis. The final building is the 
Temporary Exhibits Hall. Here the Nor- 
wegian Dairies’ Association arranged its 
own exposition in May, followed by the 
military factories’ fair in early June; 
from June 16 to July 5 building contrac- 
tors from Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark held their private fair in this 
hall; from July 11 to August 14 the 
Norwegian whaling industry took over 


importance of 


the hall and created a truly impressive 
review of the important whaling indus- 
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try, past and present; from August 18 to 
September 18 the clothing manufacturers 
arranged an exposition of their industry 


in the Temporary Hall, marking the end 
of the “WE CAN” Fair. 


Wirnu 


Prince 


King Haakon VII, Crown 
Olav, Minister Johan 
Nygaardsvold and other notables pres- 
ent, Norway celebrated the opening 
of her new Southern Railroad, Sor- 
landsbanen, June 21; thus the isolated 
southern districts were linked with the 
more populous East. More than half of 
the line is already completed. From Oslo 
to the southern seaport of Kristiansand, 
the railroad stretches 200 miles in a 
more or less parallel course along the 
east coast. Eventually, rails will make a 
sharp turn at Kristiansand and proceed 
to the port of Stavanger on the west 
coast. Sérlandsbanen fills a long-felt 
need in southern Norway, once known as 
“det mérke fastland” (the Dark Conti- 
nent) because of its lack of communica- 
tion with the rest of the country. Farm- 
ers, living in the valleys of the South, 
will now be able to send their produce 


Prime 


far away to the larger towns of the East 
and North. By a series of spurs of short 
lines leading up from the coast to the 
main route, fishermen can ship their 
catches of herring, cod, and lobster to 
such populous centers as Drammen and 
Oslo. The products of Norway’s rich 
timber lands will find their way more 
speedily and efficiently to coastal sawmills 
and various industrial centers. The new 
railroad will also bring a world of urban 
thought to the lonely Setesdal region, one 
of the most picturesque and_ isolated 
spots in Europe. The present terminus of 
the railroad, Kristiansand, takes on 
added significance as a communication 
center and as an industrial port; the 
town has appropriated huge sums of 
money for the improvement of the harbor 
and airfield. 
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Norwegian WoMEN may now become 
ordained ministers in the State Church. 
The Storting passed a law on June 20, 
allowing women to become salaried pas- 
tors of the Church. The victory, how- 
ever, was not complete. A loophole was 
left for the opposition when an amend- 
ment was passed providing that any 
congregation may reject a female pastor 
if the congregational council objects to 
the appointment. 


EconomicaLLy Norway continued to 
hold her own during the last quarter. 
The national budget at the end of the first 
ten months of the present fiscal year 
showed a surplus of 51 million kroner; 
the army of unemployed dwindled to a 
mere 20,100—a drop of 15 per cent 
compared with July 1937; sizeable loans 
were granted to the leading shipbuilding 
yards of Norway in order to have more 
ships built in domestic yards. 


Macnus ANDERSEN,. famed as_ the 
leader of the Viking expedition from 
Norway in a reproduction of the Gokstad 
viking ship to the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1893, died in Oslo in his 81st 
year. Captain Andersen served his coun- 
try as Director of Shipping for many 
years; he also founded and edited Norsk 
Sj6fartstidende. 


A DistineuisHep CoMmMiITTEE in Nor- 
way, with President Hambro as chairman 
and Foreign Minister Koht among its mem- 
bers, is sponsoring a large work on the 
history of Norwegian emigration. The 
work is to be published by Nordmanns- 
Forbundet. Miss Ingrid Gaustad, of the 
University of Oslo, has been sent over 
here to study the American side of the 
movement, not the history of the Ameri- 
can settlements, but the retroactive effect 
on Norway herself, particularly on polit- 
ical thought. and sociological develop- 
ment. 
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Kerstin Hesselgren Honored 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt presided 
at a luncheon tendered Miss Kerstin Hes- 
selgren by a number of national and local 
women’s organizations. About five hun- 
dred women were present at the lunch- 
eon, which was held at the Hotel Del- 
monico in New York on Tuesday, July 27. 

Miss Hesselgren, who came here as a 
member of the Tercentenary delegation, 
is the only woman who has been a 
member of the upper house in the Riks- 
dag. She is now a member of the lower 
house and has been until recently a dele- 
gate to the League of Nations, where she 
was a member of the Committee for the 
Study of the Legal Status of Women. 
While in this country she visited some 
of our CCC camps and the affiliated 
schools for workers such as the one at 
Bryn Mawr and that at Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


£ 


President Hambro Lecturing 

C. J. Hambro, President of the Nor- 
wegian Storting, is again lecturing in 
this country. On his last visit, under the 
auspices of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, he addressed chiefly Amer- 
ican universities in the East. This time, 
his tour is being arranged by the Sons of 
Norway and will take in the large Nor- 
wegian centers extending from New 
York in the East to Los Angeles in the 
West. 

Mr. Hambro is an unusually brilliant 
speaker, with a perfect command of Eng- 
lish, who has dedicated his great gifts to 
the cause of peace and international 
friendship. For many years a delegate of 
his country to Geneva, he speaks con- 
vincingly of what the League of Nations 
may do and actually has done in spite of 
failures. Other subjects of his addresses 
are inter-Scandinavian cooperation and 
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the progress of modern Norway. He has 
recently been chosen editor of the new 
quarterly magazine Le Nord which deals 
with Northern problems and is published 
in English, French, and German. 

2 


Iowa’s Scandinavian Day 


The annual Scandinavian Day has be- 
come an institution in Des Moines. It 
was held this year for the fifth time on 
the Iowa State Fair Grounds on Sunday, 
July 23. Three governors took part in 
the program. Governor Nelson Kraschel 
of Iowa introduced as speakers Governor 
Elmer Benson of Minnesota and Gover- 
nor Leslie Jensen of South Dakota. Mrs. 
Kraschel, who is a Scandinavian, also 
spoke and acted as hostess. An ambitious 
musical program was given, consisting of 
organ music, solo and choral singing, the 
latter by choirs from various cities in the 
State. About 10,000 were 
present. 


persons 
¢ 


A Land of Balance 


For several years past Danish groups 
in the East have set aside a summer day 
for a gathering with speeches, music, 
games, and picnicking. This year the 
meeting was at Walpole, Massachusetts, 


on July 24. The main speaker was 
C. H. W. Hasselriis, of New York, 
who spoke of Denmark as a Land 


of Balance, where life tends to a golden 
mean. Since this year marks the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Peasant Emancipation Act, he took occa- 
sion to say that in Denmark now 96 per 
cent of the farmers own their own land, 
as against only 32 per cent in 1850. 
With subsistence homesteads, rural set- 
tlement, subdivision of large estates, and 
government loans to small holdings, the 
evils of landlordism, tenant farming, and 
sharecropping had been practically elim- 


inated. 
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A Quarter-Century of Fellowships 


Mr. Francis J. Plym, president of the 
Swedish American Tercentenary Com- 
mission and a generous contributor to the 
American Swedish Historical Museum in 
Philadelphia, is the donor of a fellow- 
ship fund which now is almost as old as 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
Twenty-five years ago he established at 
the University of Illinois a fellowship in 
architectural design, yielding $1,200 a 
year and intended to enable the holder to 
study in Europe for a year. Last June 
the University hondred Mr. Plym with 
a banquet at which he was presented with 
a volume containing tributes from the 
twenty-five men who, in the course of the 
years, have benefited by the fellowship. 
Mr. Plym has himself studied architec- 
ture at the University of Illinois. He is 
president of the Kawneer Company with 
headquarters in Niles, Michigan. 

2 


Among the Colleges 


Dr. Evald B. Lawson, pastor of the 
Trinity Ifatheran Church in White 
Plains, has been chosen president of 
Upsala College in East Orange, New 
Jersey. Dr. Lawson, who is a native of 
Massachusetts, is himself a graduate of 
Upsala and of Augustana Theological 
Seminary, and has done graduate work 
at Columbia University and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. He is a 
contributor to various magazines, and his 
“Tercentenary Hymn” was sung at ser- 
vices Dei and various other 
churches during the celebration. The new 
president is only thirty-four years old. 

St. Olaf College at its last Commence- 
ment dedicated a splendid new women’s 
dormitory. Like the administration build- 
ing erected a few years ago, it is of na- 
tive Minnesota stone and in a style that 
will be the standard for future buildings 
on the campus. 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana College in Rock Island, has 


in Gloria 
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had the rare distinction of receiving an 
honorary doctor’s degree from the theo- 
logical faculty of Uppsala University in 
Sweden, in recognition of his scholarly 
achievements. 

A painting of the late Dr. J. A. Udden 
was unveiled at Augustana College last 
spring. Professor Anton J. Carlson, now 
head of the department of physiology in 
the University of Chicago, paid a fine 
tribute to his old teacher Dr. Udden as 
one of those pioneer scientists who, with- 
out any equipment to speak of, managed 
to implant in their students a spirit of 
eager research and scientific honesty. 

Dr. August Leroy Strand has been 
made president of Montana State Col- 
lege in Bozeman, Montana. He is of 
Swedish descent, a native of Montana. 


& 
A Prize Poem 


Dr. Leonard Strémberg has won the 
first prize in a competition for the best 
American poem to Sweden instituted by 
the Swedish newspaper Stockholms-Tid- 
ningen. The poem is entitled “Halsring 
till Sverige.” Dr. Strémberg is pastor of 
a Methodist church in Oakland, Ne- 
braska, and is a popular writer of short 
stories on Swedish-American themes. 
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Lars Christensen, owner and director 
of whaling ships at Sandefjord, Norway, 
has rendered distinguished service to the 
cause of Antarctic exploration. ; 
Carl Erik Knoellinger is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the Commercial 
College, Uniyersity of Abo, Finland. . . . 
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The Widower 
(Continued from page 242) 


armful of sticks. She had her special way 
of opening the kitchen door. He heard her 
open and close it, heard her put the 
wood on the floor by the stove. 

Edla coming from the shed and walk- 
ing into the kitchen. But only Edla! 
And 


Never anyone else! Never! 


Andreas knew. 


now 


He began explaining to the woman— 
he hadn’t really thought of having any- 
one unrelated to them. He had a daugh- 
ter, she was unmarried, and most likely 
she would come in the fall and mind the 
house for him. But he thanked the lady, 
he thanked her kindly for her offer; it 
was well meant and very good of her. 

Suddenly the Corporal sat again on his 
stepping stone alone; only a single living 
creature could he see—the cat, basking 
in the sunshine. Bark swore a mild little 
oath at the dumb beast, because he wanted 
to say something just then! He must in 
some way express his dissatisfaction be- 
cause that which was gone could never 
be renewed. Doubtless the cat heard the 
old widower’s complaint,. but was too in- 
dolent, in the beautiful warmth, to open 
its sleepy eyes. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


Karin von der Recke is a Danish news- 
paper woman. . .*. Vilhelm Moberg’s 
novel Memory of Youth was reviewed in 
our June number. . . . Sven Markelius 
is an architect in Stockholm. . Ben 
Blessum is an old contributor to the 
Review. 
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Trustees’ Dinner for the 
Crown Prince of Sweden 

The Trustees of the Foundation gave a 
dinner on July 22, at the University 
Club in New York in honor of His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince of 
Sweden who is an honorary trustee of 
the Foundation and honorary president 
of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. Mr. 
James Creese, president of the Founda- 
tion, presided and Mr. Henry Goddard 
Leach acted as toastmaster. The dinner 
was academic in character and the speak- 
ers emphasized the value of cultural and 
educational relations between Sweden and 
the United States. The speakers in ad- 
dition to Mr. Creese and Mr. Leach were 
Dr. Frederick Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation; Mr. J. Sigfrid 
Edstrom, president of Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelsen; Mr. Russell Plimpton, of the 
Minneapolis Museum; Professor Harold 
C. Urey, of Columbia University; Presi- 
dent Hamilton Holt, of Rollins College; 
Professor John Dyneley Prince, of Co- 
lumbia University; and Mr. 
Abeel. 

The Crown Prince, in replying to the 
speeches, expressed his deep interest in 
the work which the Foundation and its 
affliated organizations are carrying on 


Neilson 


and his hope that the exchange of students 
would be maintained and strengthened as 
a most effective bond between Sweden 
and the United States. In conclusion he 
asked that generous contributions should 
be made to the Foundation’s fellowship 
fund. 

The dinner was the last event which 
the Crown Prince attended in this coun- 
try, as he sailed for Sweden the same 
evening. 


Axel Robert Nordvall 


The Foundation has lost one of its 
oldest and most devoted friends in Axel 
Robert Nordvall, who died in Stockholm 
July 31 after a lingering illness. In 1919 
when the exchange of fellowships be- 
tween America and the Scandinavian 
countries was being extended, Mr. Nord- 
vall and Mr. Henry G. Leach, then 
secretary of the Foundation, worked to- 
gether in Sweden to raise money for ten 
They founded 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen to administer 
this fund. So firmly was the basis of the 
undertaking laid, that Sweden for eight- 
een years has continued without fail to 
send her quota of graduate students to 
America. 


fellowships each year. 
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Not content to rest on this achieve- 
ment, Mr. Nordvall came to the United 
States and, with Mr. James Creese who 
had succeeded to the post as secretary of 
the Foundation, secured about seventy 
so-called industrial fellowships. By 
means of these, Swedish students were 
given an opportunity to spend a year of 
apprenticeship in American banks, fac- 
tories, art museums, hospitals, or lab- 
oratories. 


Fellows of the Foundation 


Mr. Uno Léwgren, Fellow from Swe- 
den who studied engineering at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology while 
in this country, sailed for home on 
July 14. 

Mr. Thorkild Aistrup, Fellow from 
Denmark who studied American business 
methods in New York and Florida, sailed 
on June 21. 

Mr. Ragnar Svanstrém, Fellow from 
Sweden who studied American literature 
and history on his travels in this country, 
sailed for home on June 3. 

Mr. Ivar Bachér, Fellow from Sweden 
who studied agriculture at Iowa State 
College during the past academic year, 
sailed on June 3. 

Mr. Leif Reinius, Fellow from Swe- 
den, who had completed his survey of 
American architecture and housing, sailed 
for home on May 27. 


The New York Chapter 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the Foundation was held at 
116 East 64th Street on June 13, and the 
following officers were elected to serve 
for the coming year: President, Frank 
Bagger; Vice-Presidents, G. Hilmer 
Lundbeck, Jr., Rolf Michelsen, Sven 
Holst-Knudsen; Treasurer, Olaf J. S. 
de Brun; Secretary and Assistant Trea- 
surer, Mrs. J. P. Breivogel; Chairman 
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of the Advisory Committee, James 
Creese; Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, G. H. W. Hasselriis; Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee, Mrs. 
Walter M. Weil; Historian, Baroness 
Alma Dahlerup. 

Mrs. Rasmus M. Michelsen was ac- 
corded a rising vote of thanks for her 
devoted work as Chairman of the Social 
Committee and was requested to retain 
her office for the present. 


Foundation Lecturers 


The Foundation announces that Doctor 
Thomas Déossing of the Royal Library in 
Copenhagen will arrive in this country in 
October to fulfill lectures arranged by the 
Foundation. 


The Constantin Brun Award 


The recipient of the Constantin Brun 
Award for a trip to Denmark was this 
year Mrs. Inga Hégsbro-Christensen, for 
many years a pianist and well known to 
the Scandinavians of New York. Mrs. 
Hdégsbro-Christensen writes that she has 
been very happy in visiting her family 
and friends whom she had not seen for 
forty-one years. 


A Useful Book List 
The Five Hundred Book List published 


by the Foundation in 1921 and revised in 
1923 has now been published in a third 
edition. It is a selected list of the best 
books available in English either in trans- 
lations from the Scandinavian or about 
the Scandinavian countries and their peo- 
ple. It contains sections on Old Norse 
and modern literature, history, biogra- 
phies and memoirs, literary criticism, edu- 
cation, social and economic works, 
philosophy, the arts, and books for young 
readers. 

The list may be had free by applica- 
tion to the Foundation. 











Swedish Books for American Libraries 


1937 


Compiled by Greta Linder, library advisor, on the basis of the annotated 
lists published by the Swedish Government Library Commission. 
American prices furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Beijer, Harald. Kellermans. Norstedt. 647 
pages. Paper bound, $2.55. 

An important novel about an inharmonious 
marriage between a_ cold, strong-minded 
woman and a weak, impulsive man, who 
through a love affair is driven to forgery and 
prison. In the latter half of the book, the son 
of this marriage, a young actor, is the main 
character. The author writes with intensive 
power, animated by a strange, dark outlook 
upon life. 


Browallius, Irja. Synden pd Skruke. Bon- 
nier. 373 pages. Paper bound, $2.00. 

A powerful and authentic depiction of 
peasant life in the district of Nirke in Cen- 
tral Sweden. 


Edqvist, Dagmar. Fallet Ingegerd Brems- 
sen. Bonnier. 301 pages. Paper bound, $1.75. 

A crime story and a love theme have been 
woven together into a novel that is both excit- 
ing and interesting from the psychological 
point of view. 


Gustaf-Janson, Gésta. Stora famnen. Bon- 
nier. 574 pages. Paper bound, $3.00. 

A Stockholm family chronicle in which the 
author reveals himself as an excellent story 
teller with a strong sense of reality and dra- 
matic effect. 


Hammenhég, Waldemar. Anna Sevardt. 
Natur och Kultur. 311 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.00. 

This novel may be regarded as a sequel to 
Esther och Albert and Esthers och Alberts 
dktenskap (see the AmErIcan-SCANDINAVIAN 
Review for December 1937). This book is the 
story of a modern business woman and deals 
with the problem of a woman’s attitude to- 
wards work and love. 


Hedberg, Olle. Grop dt andra. Norstedt. 
424 pages. Paper bound, $2.25. 

The story of an egocentric officer’s son, his 
constant striving to be first in everything, 
and his capitulation to a young girl, told with 
the author’s usual satirical brilliance. 


Johnson, Eyvind. Slutspel i ungdomen. 
Bonnier. 389 pages. Paper bound, $2.00. 

The fourth and last part of a novel cycle 
about a Norrland boy of the working class. 
(See the Amertcan-ScaNnpDINAVIAN Review for 
December 1937.) 


Martinson, Moa. Drottning Grdgyllen. 
Tiden, 312 pages. Paper bound, $1.95. 

This author has already become known for 
her uncompromisingly realistic pictures from 
the life of the poor in Sweden (e.g. Mor gifter 
sig, 1936), but she has given this collection of 
stories from Kolmarden a background of 
myth and saga. 

Moberg, Vilhelm. Sémnlés. Bonnier. 479 
pages. Paper bound, $2.80. 

This sequel to Sdnkt sedebetyg, which has 
appeared in English translation as Memory 
of Youth (Simon & Schuster, 1938) and was 
reviewed in the AmerICcAN-SCANDINAVIAN RE- 
view for June 1938, deals with the return of 
a farmer’s son from the city to the land to 
which he is firmly held by all his instincts. 


Nordstrém, Ludvig. Planeten Markattan. 
Bonnier. 191 pages. Paper bound, $1.95. 

The author here returns from his totalistic 
professions to the picturesque Obacka of his 
youth with Patron Lack as the monumental 
representative of Norrland’s chief period of 
expansion. 


Swensson, Hugo. Hjalmar Willén och 
hans klass. Natur och Kultur. 274 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.00. 

A powerful and vivid description of the life 
of a teacher of Swedish with his pupils during 
the last three years before matriculation, im- 
bued with a deep feeling for Swedish educa- 
tional tradition. 


Thomas, Fredrik (pseud. for F. Thorén). 
Du vinge utav bly. Norstedt. 393 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.00. 

A gripping novel of marriage, the underly- 
ing theme of which is serious and disillusioned. 


Wagner, Elin. Genomskddad. Bonnier. 356 
pages. Paper bound, $2.25. 

The story of a woman’s life from childhood 
to an ill-assorted marriage which arouses her 
opposition against masculine authority. This 
novel is also a picture of the times (from the 
period before the turn of the century up to 
the end of the World War) and a treatment 
of the feminist and peace movements written 
in this author’s clever, pungent style and with 
deep womanly feeling. 
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POETRY 


Gierow, Karl Ragnar. Odletid. Norstedt. 
100 pages. Paper bound, $1.35. 

A new collection by one of the best of the 
younger Swedish lyric poets. 


Gullberg, Hjalmar. Att dvervinna vérlden. 
Norstedt. 133 pages. Paper bound, $1.50. 

Gullberg has risen to the foremost rank 
among living Swedish poets. This collection is 
dominated by strong personal feelings, often 
clad in the form of Christian symbolism. 


Lagerkvist, Par. Genius. Bonnier. Paper 
bound, $1.35. 

Lagerkvist’s poetry emphasizes passion- 
ately the significance of the fundamental 
problems of life. His poetry may be obscure 
and inconclusive, but it has great power and 
depth. 


Malm, Einar. An flyga svanarna. Dikter 
1935-37. Bonnier. 133 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.60. 

Nature lyrics of a high order, most of them 
descriptive of the Roslagen archipelago north 
of Stockholm. 


GENERAL 


Albert Bonniers férlag 100 ar. 1837-1937. 
Bonnier. 548 pages. Paper bound, $4.50. 

On the occasion of its hundredth anniver- 
sary, the Albert Bonnier firm, one of the larg- 
est publishers of belles-lettres in Sweden, has 
issued this impressive memorial volume in the 
form of a book film with copious illustra- 
tions: facsimiles of letters and manuscripts, 
portraits including many amusing snapshots, 
etc. 


Barthel, Sven. Slagruta. 
pages. Paper bound, $1.45. 

Impressions from a close communion with 
nature: autumn moods from a_ journey 
through the mountains of Lapland and from 
sailing trips in the Stockholm archipelago. 


Hagberg, Louise. Ndr déden giistar. 
Svenska folkseder och svensk folktro i sam- 
band med déd och begravning. Wahlstrém & 
Widstrand. 709 pages. Paper bound, $6.00. 

A standard work in the field of folklore in- 
vestigation containing an extraordinarily rich 
collection of ideas and customs associated 
in the popular mind with death and burial. 


Bonnier. 235 


Hammar, Hugo. Minnen. Geber. 2 vols. 
271 and 232 pages. Paper bound, $2.55 per 
volume. 

The founder of the large shipyard, Géta- 
verken, has published the first two parts of 
his memoirs dealing with his childhood in 
Gland and his apprenticeship in America. 


Jandel, Ragnar. Blommor. Tiden. 157 


pages. Paper. bound, $1.35. 
A poet and nature lover’s beautiful de- 
scription of the Swedish world of flowers. 


Lindwall, Gustaf. Ingenidren vid Beach 
street. John Ericssons liv i ny _ belysning. 
Ahlen & Akerlund. 375 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.70. 

A biography of John Ericsson published for 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac in the 
Civil War. An illustrated supplement pro- 
vides descriptions of Ericsson’s inventions. 


Nasstrém, Gustaf. Dalarna som svenskt 
ideal. Wahlstrém & Widstrand. 258 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.40. 

A refreshingly unconventional picture of 
Dalecarlia, not so much as it is in reality, but 
rather as it exists in the form of an ideal and 
an illusion. 


Rosenberg, Erik. Uvberget och tjdder- 
skogen. Wahlstrém & Widstrand. 174 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.25. 

Excellent descriptions of the birds of the 
Swedish forests and swamps with fine photo- 
graphs. 


Rydh, Hanna. Oscar Montelius. Ahlen & 
Séner. 163 pages. Paper bound, $1.15. 

A biography of the famous Swedish arche- 
ologist, who died in 1921. 


Sandler, Rickard. Médngfald och enfald. 
Tiden. 256 pages. Paper bound, $1.35. 

The present Foreign Minister of Sweden 
has occupied a central position in the Swedish 
popular educational movement of the past 
few decades. He has collected here, in honor 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, a number of 
speeches and articles which express his clearly 
defined and well thought-out educational 
program. 


Selander, Sten. Mark och médnniskor. Bon- 
nier. 215 pages. Paper bound, $1.60. 

Essays chiefly from the realm of botany, 
plant biology, and the conservation of wild 
life, in which the author speaks on the basis 
of his own highly personal experience. 


Sociallagstiftning och socialt arbete i 
Sverige. 3rd ed. Nordiska bokhandeln. 330 
pages. Paper bound, $1.05. 

A new edition of the official publication of 
the Department of Social Welfare. An Eng- 
lish edition came out in 1938. 


Sdderhjelm, Alma. Georg Carl von Débeln. 
Schildt. 341 pages. Paper bound, $3.60. 

With penetrating psychological insight the 
author has drawn a picture of Débeln’s 
career including his adventures in India and 
in the French army, his life as a country gen- 
tleman in Vastergétland, and his experience 
in the Finnish wars. 

Thulstrup, Ake. Ndr demokratin brét 
igenom. Konturerna av Sveriges historia 
1905-20, 254 pages. Paper bound, $1.65. 

A competent and reliable treatment of the 
first ten years of this century from the disso- 
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lution of the Union between Sweden and Nor- 
way to the establishment of the new demo- 
cratic form of government. 


Widén, Albin. Svenskar som erévrat Amer- 
ika, Nordisk Rotogravyr. 185 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.85. 


The Delaware jubilee celebrating the three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
New Sweden has brought new additions to the 
literature about Swedish-America. Widén’s 
work gives in readable form an historical re- 
view and a survey of the present position of 
the Swedish-Americans. 


REVIEW 


Wilhelm (Prince). Héstdagar dérhemma. 
Vdsterhavets mdén. Lappmarken. Tre _filmes- 
sayer. Nordisk Rotogravyr. 213 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.25. 

A representative and instructive selection 
of pictures with explanatory text. 


30 ar med konung Gustaf. En bildkrénika 
av mirkliga hindelser i Sverige under Gustaf 
V: 8 30 regeringsdr 1907-1937. Saxon & Lind- 
strém. 96 pages. Paper bound, 85 cents. 


Interesting pictures with descriptive text. 


Danish Books for American Libraries 
1937 


Compiled by Robert L. Hansen, State Library Inspector for Denmark. 
American prices furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Bjarnhof, Karl. Livets Elskere. Gyldendal. 
230 pages. Paper bound, $1.70. 

Probably the most important novel of the 
year. It is the story of a Copenhagen writer 
who in disgust with life attempts to shoot 
himself. He succeeds only in blinding himself, 
and as a blind man becomes a lover of life. 


Elkjer, Sigurd. Et Muldskud; Havet. 
Hagerup. 212 pages. Paper bound, $1.45. 

A kind of sequel to the author’s prize- 
winning book of last year Mellem Hav og 
Fjord. Here the saga of the windmill is con- 
tinued until it is superseded by the steam 
mill. The book contains many beautiful and 
authentic descriptions of Danish peasants. 


Gunnarsson, Gunnar. Advent. Gyldendal. 
82 pages. Paper bound, 75 cents. 

A small but very gripping book about the 
frightful hardships that a boy, a dog, and a 
wether have to undergo in the mountains of 
Iceland in driving the sheep home before 
winter comes. 


Hansen, Aase. En Kvinde kommer hjem. 
Gyldendal. 211 pages. Paper bound, $1.45. 

A fine and sensitive portrayal of a mother 
and her daughter as the latter tries to dream 
herself back to childhood again. 


Klitgaard, Mogens. Der sidder en Mand 
i en ieeonnen. Branner. 188 pages. Paper 
bound, $1.20. 


A picture of the “little man’s” everyday 


life in the style of Fallada and Kjeld Abell— 
vivid, true to life, and not without a kind of 
humor. This new author has an assured future. 


Rosenkrantz, Palle. Griffenfeld. Gylden- 
dal. 2 vols. 202 and 222 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.00 per volume. 

A clever, readable novel about the famous 
Danish statesman, who after a very eventful 
life was forced to spend eighteen years 
(1680-98) as State prisoner on the tiny island 
Munkholmen in Trondhjem Fjord. 


Woel, Cai M. Dannevirkenetter. Nyt Nor- 
disk Forlag. 230 pages. Paper bound, $1.65. 

This novel deals with the tragic retreat of 
the Danish army in 1864, and gives, together 
with much information about the events of 
the war, a personal estimate of the generals 
and politicians and a vivid picture of the time 
in quiet Danish style. 


GENERAL 


Blixen, Karen. Den afrikanske Farm. Gy}- 
dendal. 384 pages. Paper bound, $2.00. 

The most important book of’ the year. 
Writing under her own name, the author of 
Seven Gothic Tales reveals here an entirely 
new side. With deep human warmth and un- 
derstanding she describes the life of the 
negroes on the large East African farm which 


‘she owned for a number of years. 


Christensen, Christen P. Sénderjyder for- 
scarer Ostafrika 1914-18. Martin. 237 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.20. 


Half a hundred South Jutlanders partici- 
pated as German subjects in the defense of 
the East African colonies during the World 
War. From the account of one of them the 
author has described their experiences in a 
very subdued and attractive manner. 
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Elberling, C. G. Georg Brandes. Belyst 
ved Skrifter af og om ham. With a preface 
by Paul Rubow. Kulturforlaget. 225 pages. 
Illustrated. Paper bound, $1.90. 


An excellent reference book on Georg 
Brandes entirely without bias of any kind. 


Frifelt, Salomon J. and Tobiassen Krage- 
lund, T. Vi svinger vor Héle. Engen og Slat- 
ten og Folkesindet. Gyldendal. 163 pages. 
Illustrated. Paper bound, $1.15. 

An amusing book about haying in the great 
fields of West Jutland. It will delight all 
country people and all who are interested in 
folklore and folk speech, for it contains a 
selection of good anecdotes in the West Jut- 
land dialect. 


Hauge, C. N. Erindringer 1870-1924. 
Fremad. 225 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, 
$1.15. 


A Social-Democratic minister’s reminis- 
cences from the days of his apprenticeship— 
the description of his journeys through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy is unique in our 
literature—and also from his participation in 
the Danish Labor movement in its infancy 
and in the great days which followed later. 


Jensen, Johannes V. Jydske Folkelivsma- 
lere. Dalsgaard, Michael Ancher, Hans 


Smidth. Arthur Jensen’s Forlag. 80 pages. 


Illustrated. Paper bound, $2.00. 


Johannes V. Jensen has often given proof 
of his ability to write about art for the 
layman. In this beautiful book he succeeds in 
a peculiarly happy manner in. bringing to life 
before our eyes the three great Jutland 
painters of the last century. The chief em- 
phasis, however, is laid upon the illustrative 
material. 


Konstantin-Hansen, Elise. Samliv med 
dansk Kunst. Odense. Nyt Bogforlag. 127 
pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, $1.50. 


A charming book for the general reader 
by the painter Constantin Hansen’s daughter 
about the artists Zahrtmann, Syberg, Johannes 
Larsen, Hammershiéi, Peter Hansen, L. A. 
Ring, Kréyer, Viggo Johansen, Dalsgaard, J. 
and N. Skovgaard, and Larsen Stevns. 


Krebs, C. En Dansker i Mongoliet. Ber- 
lingske Forlag. 192 pages. Illustrated. Paper 
bound, $1.90. 


The story of a Danish doctor’s heroic at- 
tempt to create a home for himself as a farmer 
in Mongolia—at first together with Haslund- 
Christensen, the author of Jabonah—until the 
Bolsheviks brutally drive him out. 


Naur, Albert. Kai Nielsen. Arthur Jensen’s 
Forlag. 72 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, 
$1.50. 


A beautiful companion piece to Johannes V. 
Jensen’s book on the Jutland painters. Kai 
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Nielsen, who died in 1924, is the greatest 
Danish sculptor of our generation. 


Nexé, Martin Andersen. For Lud og koldt 
Vand. Gyldendal. 180 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.50. 


The third part of Nexé’s autobiography, 
which has become one of the most valuable 
works of its kind in all Danish literature. The 
first two parts have been published in English 
translation in one volume entitled Under the 
Open Sky (Vanguard, 1938). 


Nielsen, Aage Krarup. Sol over Mewiko. 
Gyldendal. 180 pages. Paper bound, $1.95. 


An excellent book about Mexico by the 
Danish doctor and traveler who wrote Hell 
Beyond the Seas. Especially interesting is the 
account of a trip on horseback through the 
most inaccessible regions of southern Mexico. 


Nielsen, Niels. Vatnajékull. Kampen mel- 
lem Ild og Is. Hagerup. 124 pages. Illustrated. 
Paper bound, $1.95. 


A popular scientific account of the volcanic 
eruptions of Iceland based on the author's 
expedition to Vatnajékull immediately after 
the great outbreak of 1934. 


Ostrup, Johannes. Erindringer. Hirsch- 
sprung. 256 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, 
$2.40. 


The author, now deceased, was a distin- 
guished orientalist, a political journalist of 
conservative views, and a marked personality 
in Danish intellectual life. His memoirs—a 
masterpiece in Danish memoir literature— 
are, however, quite impersonal. They are a 
series of lively descriptions of his long jour- 
neys through Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt 
and vivid sketches of the many outstanding 
people he met in his own field and in his work 
as a newspaperman. 


Schyberg, Frederik. Dansk Teaterkritik 
indtil 1914. Gyldendal. 396 pages. Illustrated. 
Paper bound, $2.20. 


One of the most important books in mod- 
ern Danish literature. The author, who is 
dramatic critic for Politiken, reveals in this 
work a profound knowledge both of the 
development of dramatic criticism and of the 
life and art of the theater. 


Zahle, Erik, ed. Danmarks Malerkunst fra 
Middelalder til Nutid. Hirschsprung. 319 
pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, $2.75. 


Written by a number of well known Danish 
art historians to take the place of Karl Mad- 
sen’s Kunstens Historie i Danmark (1907). A 
beautiful book with good pictures and a com- 
plete bibliography. 
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HISTORY 


Swedes in America. 1638-1938. Edited by 
Adolph B. Benson and Naboth Hedin. Yale 
University Press. 1938. Price $3.00. 


This book, which is published for the Swed- 
ish American Tercentenary Association, be- 
gins fittingly with a chapter on the Colonists 
by Amandus Johnson and one on Colonial 
Landmarks by George H. Ryden. Otherwise 
it deals in the main with people now living or 
with those whose achievements are recent 
history. 

Eric Englund, in his chapter on Farmers, 
marshals impressive figures. He throws an 
interesting sidelight on Swedish mechanical 
skill when he tells us that Swedish farmers 
not only economized but earned a little extra 
income by making implements for themselves 
and their neighbors. Andrew A. Stomberg 
paints a sympathetic figure of the Pioneers 
of the Northwest. In his essay on Religion, 
George M. Stephenson brings out the fact 
that the pioneers in Swedish American church 
work sought democracy in church as well as 
State. Ernst W. Olson, in his chapter on 
Colleges, tells how all the schools of higher 
learning, numbering a score or more, have been 
founded by the religious bodies, although 
their membership constitutes less than half of 
the Swedish American racial group. 

Oliver A. Linder, in his chapter on News- 
papers, protests against the common attitude 
that just tolerates the foreign language press. 
He shows how this press, when staunchly 
loyal as the Swedish American press has 
always been, actually does an important work 
in familiarizing the newcomer with American 
ideals. Adolph B. Benson, in his short chapter 
on Magazines, mentions the Amertcan-Scan- 
DINAVIAN Review as “the oldest and best 
known American journal in English which 
deals with all northern countries,” and in his 
chapter on Translations gives generous credit 
to the publication department of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. It must be 
confessed that the sections on Authors are 
rather thin. Swedish America has produced 
only one author of international standing, 
namely Carl Sandburg. 

All the more impressive is the list of Pro- 
fessors, numbering fifty in positions impor- 
tant eneugh to merit a separate paragraph, 
besides many others. Even more impressive 
is Johan Liljencrants’s chapter on Inventors, 
beginning, of course, with John Ericsson. There 
are separate chapters on Engineers, and on 
Architects and Builders. The arts, music, 
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REVIEW 


singing, painting, sculpture, the stage and the 
screen, receive full attention. Nils G. Sahlin, 
in his chapter on Soldiers and Sailors, goes 
back to Fersen and the other Swedish officers 
who fought in the Revolution. John Gold- 
strom, writing on Aviation, has a happy task, 
for Lindbergh is only the most shining star 
in a brilliant constellation. Finally, the book 
contains several chapters on the achievements 
of Swedish business men. 

Perhaps only an editor can appreciate the 
immense amount of work Professor Benson 
and Mr. Hedin have done in planning such 
a volume and assembling the material. It 
would be foolish to say that all the thirty- 
eight contributors write equally well, yet, 
taken as a whole, the book is not only packed 
with valuable material for historians, but is 
very stimulating reading. As a record of 
what the Swedish racial group has achieved 
it is imposing. 


H.A.L. 


The Finns on the Delaware. 1638-1655. 
An Essay in American Colonial History. 
By John H. Wuorinen, Columbia University 
Press. 1938. Price $1.25. 

This book has been written at the request 
of the American Finnish Delaware Tercente- 
nary Committee and gives a brief survey of 
the history of New Sweden with special ref- 
erence to the Finnish element in the Colony. 
It is based largely on Swedish sources, par- 
ticularly on the monumental work of Aman- 
dus Johnson. 

While it is impossible to arrive at any con- 
clusive figures, because Sweden and Finland 
at that time constituted one realm and the 
Finns were not listed as such, nevertheless it 
is possible to make a good guess. 

The most effective promoter of the coloni- 
zation was Klas Fleming, director of the New 
Sweden Company from 1637 to 1644. He was 
born in Finland as the son of a Finnish noble- 
man, and rose to be an admiral in the Swed- 
ish navy. He was anxious to find bona fide 
colonists who could till the soil and make the 
New World their home. When volunteers were 
not forthcoming, he asked the governors of 
various provinces to send as forced colonists 
men who for some reason had fallen afoul of 
the law. There were no gross criminals among 
them, only men who had disobeyed the forest 
ordinances, or shot game illegally, with some 
deserting soldiers and debtors unable to pay 
what they owed. 

Owing to peculiar circumstances, many of 
these were Finns. They had been called in by 
the authorities in a campaign to extend the 
cultivated area in central Sweden. This they 
did by burning the forests and fertilizing the 
fields with the ashes. But a few years before 
the founding of New Sweden the government 
had begun to develop the iron and copper 
mines of the country, and much charcoal was 
needed for smelting. The reckless burning of 
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forests was therefore prohibited, and the 
Finns who continued to follow their old prac- 
tice were rounded up in jail. Some of them 
were shipped to the New World. In almost 
all instructions for recruiting colonists the 
Finns were specially mentioned. Some of 
them came directly from Finland, where 
Johan Printz had been stationed before being 
appointed governor of New Sweden. He 
brought some colonists with him. 

Professor Wuorinen estimates that when the 
Colony passed into Dutch hands, about one- 
half of the colonists were Finns. Their name 
remained in the settlement Finland near the 
present Chester in Pennsylvania. In 1664, 
the year when the English took the Colony 
from the Dutch, the Finnish element was 
augmented by 140 colonists who came from 
the region of the Gulf of Bothnia and had 
traveled to Norway, where they sailed from 
Christiania. 

H. A. 1. 
SOCIOLOGY 


Social Problems and Policies in Sweden. 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. May 1938. Price 
52.00 paper, $2.50 cloth. 


The best review of the new social and 
economic progress of Sweden which has 
placed that country in the van of all nations 
in standard of living was the recent address 
at Harvard by Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf 
on the occasion of the conferring of an hon- 
orary degree. His Royal Highness gave to 
each of the recent experiments of Sweden 
their proper perspective. He caused a ripple 
of laughter in his audience of scholars when 
he said that Americans had heard more about 
the cooperative movement in Sweden than the 
Swedes themselves. He praised cooperatives 
as stabilizers of prices, but showed that they 
are but one of many intelligent techniques 
that have made the prosperity of Sweden 
seem to us miraculous. With characteristic 
understatement, however, he gave most credit 
to good luck and to the sturdy personal 
thrift of the Swedish people. 

Happily we have now available in English 
in popular form 300 pages of articles written 
by experts explaining each of those progres- 
sive social techniques in Sweden which the 
Crown Prince outlined in his brilliant and 
faithful summary at Harvard. And the honor 
goes not to Harvard but to a distinguished 
institution in New Sweden—the Academy of 
Political and Social Science in Philadelphia. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation has 
a special interest in this publication of Social 
Problems and Policies in Sweden. The book 
is edited by Bertil Ohlin, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the Stockholm School of Business, 
who studied at Harvard in 1922 as a Swedish 
Fellow of the Foundation. The general editor 
of The Annals, Thorsten Sellin, was an 
American Fellow of the Foundation in 1921, 
when he studied in Stockholm. Since 1930 he 
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has been Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The articles in this compendium cover every 
aspect of the current social technology of 
Sweden which is attracting so many special- 
ists from all parts of the world—the harmony 
of government and business, the riding of de- 
pressions, the workable unemployment policy, 
happy social insurance, careful child welfare, 
alert public health, wise criminology, increas- 
ing home ownership, consumer cooperation 
and what-not. This issue of The Annals, with 
its numerous articles, bibliography, and book 
reviews, constitutes a popular handbook of 
the current sociology of Sweden. It awakens 
new curiosity and suggests that there should 
be made available to the world, preferably in 
English, a series of textbooks covering the 
various units of Sweden’s experiments in a 
higher standard of civilization. Our hospitals, 
for example, are clamoring for a treatise on 
Hospitalization in Sweden. 

H.G. L. 
PHILOSOPHY 


Lectures on the Religious Thought of 
Séren Kierkegaard. By Eduard Geismar 
with an Introduction by David Swenson. 
Augsburg Press, Minneapolis. 1937. Price 
$2.00, 


In the five brief lectures contained within 
this little book, Professor Eduard Geismar 
of the University of Copenhagen has sought 
to give the essence of the religious contribu- 
tion of Séren Kierkegaard to an American 
public. The lectures were delivered at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1936. 
Those who are familiar with Eduard Geis- 
mar’s important study of Kierkegaard in 
either the Danish or German edition will not 
recognize any new conclusions in these lec- 
tures, but will be grateful to have them set 
forth in English, and may appreciate the 
informal style of communication that does 
not even shrink from personal witness when 
that seems to be needed. 

The lecture on the Essence of Christianity 
is perhaps the most impressive of the five. 
For in it the lassitude of contemporary 
Christianity is diagnosed and the sharp whip 
of Kierkegaard’s emphasis is set forth. “What 
is now needed is not an emphasis upon the 
grace of God in behalf of people who have 
not the slightest sense of needing it, but 
rather an emphasis upon His holiness, His 
uncompromising righteousness, His _ stern 
severity. The danger that confronts us is not 
that we hope by our good works to earn 
salvation; our danger is that we have no good 
works at all. What we have most reason to be 
afraid of is a tepid worldliness especially in 
Protestantism, especially in Denmark.” 

Yet there are two men at war within 
Eduard Geismar as there were two men at 
war in Séren Kierkegaard, and this chapter 
reveals, rather than contributes to the solu- 
tion of, the conflict. For alongside this bold 
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challenge to convict man of his sin and “to 
bring the insolence of doubt to silence,” there 
is an eloquent recognition of the quiet power 
of God’s love, of His Grace, that wears out 
man’s disobedience and opposition, not by mil- 


itant assault but by its patient abiding. 


In this vein the door to the Grace of 
God is always ajar, and the reconcil- 
iation is more like that of recognition 


and yielding to this appeal of what is found 
there. Geismar can here quote Kierkegaard’s 
words, “A boat which in calm water glides 
over the smoothest sand bottom, to the place 
where the rushes finally stop it and enclose it, 
cannot be more certain of not being hurt or 
jolted than a human being who returns to seek 
reconciliation with the love that abides.” 
Kierkegaard’s militant vein of Christianity 
as God’s attack on man has been raised al- 
most to a scream by Barthianism, but apart 
from Theodore Haecker’s interpretation, 
Kierkegaard’s implicit premise of a deep 
gospel of Grace is yet to be fully presented. 

This gospel of Grace in Kierkegaard is 
well known to Professor Geismar, a gospel 
that rejects as a temptation of the devil the 
rupture of man’s free consent by cowing him 
through spiritual violence. Yet he is also torn 
by his concern for the deafness of a perverse 
generation that would seem to need a thunder- 
bolt to awaken it. Both elements are present 
in Kierkegaard, and Professor Geismar in 
this lecture reveals his dilemma rather than 
his answer as to which element is master and 
which element is slave in the essential relig- 
ious contribution of Kierkegaard. 

Professor David Swenson in his long intro- 
duction, which makes up a fourth of the book, 
has contributed another brilliant essay in 
exposition of the significance of Kierkegaard’s 
religious and philosophical thought. Kierke- 
gaard’s power to lay conquest to a mind is 
witnessed to by Professor Swenson when he 
tells of his own first encounter with Kierke- 
gaard’s Unscientific Postscript in 1901, and 
the impression made upon him at the time. He 
continues: “That judgment the intervening 
thirty-five years of philosophical reading and 
teaching has but more steadily confirmed. 

. I should like nothing better than to have 
it said of me, ‘He was not himself an original 
thinker but he sought to understand the 
thought of the great thinkers in the light of 
his own experience.’ ” It is an indication, how- 
ever, of his independence of intellectual judg- 
ment that he knew Kierkegaard for a great 
thinker the first time he ever read him, at the 
age of twenty-five, and without the support 
of the environment. 

Dovetas V. STEERE 


FICTION 


Fatherland Farewell! By Gésta Larsson. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1938. Price $2.50. 

This book is a continuation of the author’s 
former novel Our Daily Bread. Both deal 





REVIEW 


with the General Strike in 1909 and are based 
in part on a study of Swedish records, in part 
on interviews with Swedish Americans who 
left their home after the strike in search of a 
freer, better country across the sea. 

We recognize with pleasure many of the 
characters in the former book, especially the 
mother Hanna, an unconscious heroine as she 
struggles to keep her brood fed and clothed. 
She has much of the charm and humor of 
Nex6’s proletarian mothers, and her husband, 
Peter, is still able to enjoy the flowers he 
grows in his colony garden or to take his boy 
Erlend for a long walk in the country. The 
emigration fever does not affect these two, 
although many of their friends are going. 
But when little Erlend, looking out over the 
luscious fields and meadows of Skane, asks, 
“Father, why do people have to go to America 
when we have all this?” Peter is at a loss for 
an answer. 

“Authentic” is the word that comes first to 
mind in characterizing Gésta Larsson’s work. 
We feel that he knows his people thoroughly, 
that he likes them, and makes the reader like 
them. He does not paint a picture that is all 
black. Horrors there are, but his people have 
not lost their human dignity. Some objection 
could be made to the fact that he describes 
conditions that no longer exist in Sweden, just 
as Nexé pictures a state of things that no 
longer exists in Denmark. Nevertheless, as a 
story of humanity’s everlasting struggle to- 
ward betterment, the book has its justification. 

H.A.L. 


Images in a Mirror. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Arthur 
G. Chater. Knopf. 1938. Price $2.00. 

It is fortunate if Sigrid Undset’s recent 
novels of modern life have paved the way for 
her early .stories which have hitherto been 
untranslated. Mr. Knopf has made a fortu- 
nate choice in beginning with Images in a 
Mirror, called Fru Hjelde in the original, 
which is undoubtedly the finest of the au- 
thor’s books dealing with the life of the mid- 
dle class in Christiania in the early part of 
the century. 

It is a story of married life. Uni and Kris- 
tian Hjelde love each other, but their love 
has been worn thin by the sordid, harassing 
details of daily life. He has had ambitions to 
be one of those who benefit humanity in a 
larger way, but has had to harness himself to 
the plough, and knows that he will never be 
anything but a toiler in the ranks. Her sensi- 
tive organism has been shattered under the 
impact of childbearing and housekeeping on 
a small income. In picturing the tortures of 
genteel poverty Fru Undset can vie with 
Strindberg himself. 

It takes only a few weeks of rest in moun- 
tain air to make Uni feel the tide of return- 
ing vitality and with it the longing to taste 
life once more in her own person—not only 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





in the children. It is an ordinary situation, 
but the author has handled it with subtle 
insight into the reactions of the people con- 
cerned. She finds new and fresh words for the 
old truth that one cannot with impunity try 
to break the fine mesh of experiences shared 
that binds husband and wife together. Rarely 
has she written anything more exquisite than 
Uni’s monologue as she sits with her little boy 
on her lap, letting her mind run over the joys 
and sorrows of the past and facing the future 
with a heart at peace. 

H. A. 3s. 


TRAVEL 


Scandinavia Beckons. By Amy Oakley. 
Illustrated by Thornton Oakley. 4 ppleton- 
Century. 1938. Price $4.00. 

This is a book which answers many of the 
questions that the sophisticated traveler, jour- 
neying to the Scandinavian countries for the 
first time, would like to ask. Mrs. Oakley and 
her illustrator husband have traveled far and 
wide and know what they like. They liked the 
Scandinavian countries very much, but they 
are not uncritical and therefore do not gloss 
over the inconveniences and _ shortcomings 
which are inevitably met with everywhere. 
Scandinavia Beckons is the witty record of a 
journey through Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland by two more than ordinarily 
observant people. Few books have reproduced 
the atmosphere of these countries so well, and 
Mr. Oakley’s drawings have a charm all their 
own. 


NAs 


In Praise of Sweden. By Maxwell Fraser. 
Dodge. 1938. Price $2.75. 

A good guide book should always be in 
demand and Mr. Fraser’s is particularly use- 
ful because of the historical information 
which it contains. This is not given in the dry, 
concise manner of Baedeker, but in readable, 
running comment. Aside from this, there is a 
wealth of accurate information about expen- 
ses, hotels, trains and local customs. In Praise 
of Sweden is a good example of the new type 
of guide, but it remains a guide and therefore 
the title is slightly misleading. 

Ni, A. 


Lapland Journey. By Halliday Suther- 
land. Dodd Mead. 1938. Price $3.00. 

Lapland stretches across the Arctic regions 
of three nations, Finland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. The Lapps are a dwarfed, smiling 
Asiatic race still in the pastoral stage who 
live almost entirely on the cultivation of rein- 
deer. The Norwegians and the Finns try to 
“civilize” the Lapps, to anchor them on farms. 
The Swedes, on the other hand, encourage 
them in perpetuating their aboriginal nomad 
life. . 

Finnish Lapland is made easy now by a 
chain of tourist inns, but one can still travel 
there in winter in pulkas drawn by reindeer 
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Swedes 
mw Ameriea 


Edited by ADOLPH B. BENSON 


_ Professor of German and 
Scandinavian, Yale University 


and NABOTH HEDIN 
of the American Swedish News Exchange 













Published in connection with the 
Swedish American Tercentenary As- 
sociation celebration of the founding 
of the New Sweden colony, each of 
the thirty-eight chapters of this im- 
portant volume has been written by a 
specialist in a particular field. The re- 
sult is the first complete history in 
one volume of the Swedes in this 
country and of their contribution to 
American life. “Reading this book is 
an adventure in American history.”— 
Saturday Review of Literature. Illus- 
trated. $3.00. 
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Created by a staff of world-famous designers, nota- 
ble among whom are Edvard Hald, Simon Gate and 
Vicke Lindstrand, Orrefors has reached the peak in 
the art of glassmaking. The designers are extremely 
versatile, creating the utilitarian as well as the deco- 
rative pieces. Orrefors glass is hand wrought by 
craftsmen who have inherited the skill from their 
forefathers, such as the engraver Abel and the glass 
blower Jacobsson, both winners of the Grand Prix de 
Paris. 


SWEDEN HOUSE, Inc. 


6 WEST 51st STREET NEW YORK 
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across the snow. Such was the experience of 
Mr. Sutherland. His narrative is a collection 
of shrewd observations and careful reports of 
conversations. Yet sometimes even the most 
exact photograph tells a lie, and this travel- 
er’s observations have not the authority that 
comes from the background of either long 
residence or scientific study of his theme. He 
does know many things, however, including 
the work of the only Lappish author, the 
present reviewer's friend Johan Turi. As lit- 
erature, Mr. Sutherland’s narrative is bald 
and clumsy, and leaves one with a blurred 
impression. But he had a hearty good time in 
this snow land of folk-lore and fairies, and 
he excites in the reader a keen relish to hire 
a guide for himself and a reindeer to drive up 
the Finnish corridor to the Arctic. 


H.G. L. 


BOOK NOTES 

Mr. Paul Leyssac, the Danish actor, who is 
well known here and in England for his 
Hans Christian Andersen recitals, has re- 
cently published his own translation of 
twenty-eight of Andersen’s best stories in an 
attractive volume with illustrations by Rich- 
ard Bennett entitled /t’s Perfectly True. 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1938. Price $2.50.) In a 
brief foreword Mr. Hugh Walpole pays grace- 
ful tribute to Mr. Leyssae as actor, reader, 
and translator and states that in his opinion 
“this translation of the stories is the best, the 
most living, the most human, that has yet 
appeared in English.” 


Among the Tercentenary publications is a 
new edition—the fourth—of Annals of the 
Swedes on the Delaware by Jehu Curtis Clay. 
The author was rector of Gloria Dei Church 
in Philadelphia, the first non-Swedish pastor 
of the church, successor to Nicholas Collin 
who died in 1831. The book deals most fully 
with the history of the churches and gives a 
list of all the Swedish clergymen with bio- 
graphical information. This fourth edition has 
added some interesting pictures. It is pub- 
lished by the John Ericsson Memorial Com- 
mittee, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, and has an 


introduction by Henry S. Henschen. Price 
$3.00. 


The Swedes and Finns in New Jersey, pre- 
pared by the Federal Writers’ Project in 
New Jersey and sponsored by the State Com- 
mission to Celebrate the 300th Anniversary of 
the Settlement by the Swedes and Finns on 
the Delaware, is really a detailed and fairly 
exhaustive history of the entire Colony and of 
Swedes in the New World down to their 
absorption in American life. Special atten- 
tion is, however, paid to the settlements on 
the Jersey side, which were later than those 
on the other side of the river and reached 
their highest development long after Swedish 
dominion had passed. Dr. Amandus Johnson, 
in an introduction, vouches for the accuracy 
of the book. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 
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ICELAND 


A LAND OF 


CONTRASTS 


By Hyatmar LINDROTH 


Translated from the Swedish 
By Adolph B. Benson 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Saga Island has always in the 
minds of Americans been surrounded by 
a glamour of romance as a land of fire 
and ice where nature itself had set the 
stage for drama and where the heroic 
age lived on into the present. Profess>r 
Lindroth dispels some of this glamour, 
but he substitutes an authentic picture 
that appeals through its everyday hero- 
ism. He describes a strong, intelligent 
race, compound of Norse and Celtic, tak- 
ing up the fight against overpowering 
forces of nature, wresting a living from 
a niggardly soil, keeping its soul alive 
with its great ancient literature. He tells 
us also how the machine age has come 
to Iceland, how the archaic and the ultra- 
modern exist side by side. 

Readers who have some knowledge of 
the ancient classical sagas and poetry of 
Iceland and who have longed to obtain 
some fundamental information about 
modern Icelandic art, education, lan- 
guage and literature, will find a re- 
liable, interesting guide in Professor 
Lindroth’s book. 


Price, $3.50 postpaid 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


116 EAST 64TH STREET ® NEW YORK CITY 














THE TALES OF 
ENSIGN STAL 


By JOHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK 
With an Introduction by YRFO HIRN 


OHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERG has 

been acclaimed by Sir Edmund Gosse 
as the greatest patriotic poet of all times. 
He was a child of four when Finland 
was conquered by Russia in the war of 
1808-09. As a youth he heard stories of 
the desperate fighting and he worked 
these stories into a cycle of poems which 
he put in the mouth of an old veteran, 
Ensign Stal. Professor Yrj6 Hirn, in his 
introduction to the present volume, says 
of it that “all the sentiments of devotion 
to home and land that had existed in 
Finland from of old came to full con- 
sciousness through it.” And the tales, 
describing in noble verse the selfless de- 
votion of poor peasants'to their land 
and their heroic resistance against over- 
whelming odds, created an ideal. Young 
people held great meetings and pledged 
their loyalty to their country and their 
resolve to work for its complete libera- 
tion. It is hardly too much to say that 
these poems, published in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, have been the 
greatest single factor in creating the free 
Finland which rose out of the World 
War. 


Price $2.00 
Order from 


THE 
AMERICAN -SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street, New York 
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SHIPS AND TRAVEL 


Swepisu Mororuiner LAUNCHED 


The 22,000-ton motorliner Stockholm, new flag- 
ship of the Swedish American Line, was launched 
May 29 at the Cantieri Riuniti shipyards near 
Trieste, Italy. The ship was christened by Princess 
Ingeborg of Sweden, in the presence of Prince 
Carl, her consort, and members of Swedish and 
Italian royalty and high representatives of the 
line. 

The Stockholm, which will be larger and faster 
than the line’s present flagship the Kungsholm, 
will enter the service in April 1939, alternating 
with the other ships of the “Swedish White Fleet” 
in regular transatlantic runs between New York 
and Gothenburg; however, having been designed 
primarily for cruises, she will be used extensively 
also on pleasure trips from New York to the West 
Indies, South America, the North Cape and Baltic 
States. She is 625 feet in length with a gross ton- 
nage of 28,000. Her average speed will be about 19 
knots. In regular transatlantic service the Stock- 
holm will have capacity for 1,300 passengers in 
cabin, tourist, and third class, while on cruises 620 
passengers can be accommodated. The crew will 
number about 600. Her exterior is striking and 
graceful with streamlined superstructure and two 
low funnels. She has been carefully planned and is 
being constructed to meet the exacting require- 
ments of modern transatlantic and cruise travel. 
The latest devices and innovations are being in- 
stalled to provide the utmost in safety, comfort, 
and enjoyment for ocean travelers. There are ten 
decks with wide center corridors extending the full 
length of the stateroom decks, spacious outside 
cabins on either side, each with two large win- 
dows; there are suites and cabins de luxe with 
private verandas, and practically all staterooms 
are outside rooms with one or two beds. The deco- 
rations of the cabins and public rooms have been 
entrusted to a staff of prominent Swedish artists. 
All dining rooms are lighted by large, square win- 
dows in each side of the ship. On cruises the cabin 
and tourist-class dining saloons, through the re- 
moval of a partition separating them, are used as 
a single immense dining room with a seating capac- 
ity of 620 simultaneously. 

There are two large swimming pools for pas- 
sengers and one for the crew. Six fast and roomy 
passenger elevators will be run between the lowest 
and the top deck. Passengers will be able to put 
through radio telephone calls to any point ashore 
in America and Europe, besides having 400 indi- 
vidual telephones for local calls to any part of the 
ship. There are four complete cinema installations 
for talkies. The Stockholm will be equipped with 
twenty-two life-boats with patent davits arranged 
so that only one man will be required to lower or 
lift a boat. Six of the boats will be propelled by 
Diesel motors and carry radio telephones, and two 
will have complete sending and receiving appara- 
tus for wireless telegraphy. The fire-protection 
systems of the latest type will be installed in 
accordance not only with the Swedish and interna- 
tional regulations, but also to conform with the new 
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THE GIFT 
of 


SCANDINAVIA 


A Bedroom from a Swedish Suite in The Towers 


is living art of the 


north countries has left its lovely impress 


throughout this great hotel . . . upon its 
public rooms, the Norse Grill, the Park 
Avenue Foyer, the Main Lobby . . . and 
upon many of its private suites where The 
Waldorf-Astoria has called upon Scandi- 
navian sources for decoration and furniture. 

Scandinavians everywhere are cordially 
invited to visit at this hotel to which their 
native art has contributed so liberally—and 


so beautifully. 


THE 


WALDORF 
ASTORIA 


Park Avenue « 49th to 50th * New York 
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TRAVEL 


See 


NORWAY 


this -Autumn 


M.S. ‘“OSLOFJORD” 


Enjoy the cool, clean and bracing air of 
the highlands and mountains of Norway 
this fall. Nature provides colors of un- 
surpassed beauty which you should see 
to fully appreciate. You will also have 
the added pleasure of uncrowded hotels 
and transportation facilities. 


Plan your vacation for this autumn and 
take advantage of the low round-trip 
excursion rates offered in tourist class 
and third class between Sept. 4 and 
Oct. 2. You will have nearly four enjoy- 
able weeks in Norway in addition to two 
weeks of fun and relaxation on a com- 
fortable Norwegian America liner. 


Sailings from New York: 


**BERGENSFIORD” 


Sept. 24, Oct. 26, Dec. 7 


**OSLOFIORD” 


Sept. 15, Oct. 19, Nov. 19 


**STAVANGERFIORD” 


Sept. 3, Oct. 5, Nov. 5 


For Further Information Apply to Your Local Travel Agent, or 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago, Ill., 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Foshay Tower, 831 Marquette Ave. 


Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. 


San Francisco, Calif., 304 Post St. 
Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Montreal, March Shipping Agency, Ltd. 
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(Continued from page 282) 


American laws, and will include the use of non- 
inflammable paints and flooring materials, also fire- 
proof bulkheads and insulation of the ventilating 
system. 


Repvucep Rates ror SABBATICAL TRAVEL 


Throughout the United States and Canada large 
numbers of educators, including school teachers, 
this year are enjoying Sabbatical leave, and a con- 
siderable percentage of them will travel abroad 
for study and pleasure. To facilitate and encourage 
transatlantic travel among educators a reduction 
of 20 per cent in transatlantic round-trip passage 
rates is allowed in all classes, and is valid over a 
period of two years as follows: East-bound travel 
—August 15 to March 30. Westbound travel 
October 15 to July 15. 

An applicant for this reduced rate must present 
a certificate signed by a responsible head of a 
school or college attesting that the person herein 
named is a bona fide professor or teacher on Sab- 
batical leave and is engaged in the profession of 
teaching in the United States or Canada. Certifi- 
cates should be sent to the steamship office. A 
professor or teacher entitled to the reduction and 
who travels one way during the time covered by 
the reduced rate and returns during the period in 
which the reduced rate does not apply, must pay 
on the basis of one-half of the reduced round-trip 
rate and one-half of the regular round-trip rate. 


Suort Vacation CRUISES TO 
BERMUDA AND THE West INDIES 


Short ocean trips continue to be as popular as 
ever the year round. To meet the strong demand 
for this type of trips the Swedish American Line 
has arranged a series of short summer and fall 
vacation cruises in their liners Kungsholm and 
Gripsholm. The departures from New York are as 
follows: The Kungsholm to Bermuda and Halifax, 
6 days, August 12. The Gripsholm to Nassau and 
Havana, 10 days, August 27. The Kungsholm to 
Bermuda, 5 days, October 8. The Gripsholm to 
Haiti, Jamaica, and Havana, 11 days. November 
18. These cruises run from $60 to $110. 


Tue Danisu Brornernoop tin AMERICA 
ON A PILGRIMAGE TO CopENHAGEN 


A group of over 500 members of the Danish 
Brotherhood in America, the largest Danish organ- 
ization in the United States, made a pilgrimage to 
the mother country this summer on the Gdynia 
America Line’s motorship the Pilsudski, escorted 
by Mr. Jacob Enemark, manager of the Scandi- 
navian department of the line. In the party were 
many Danish-Americans who had never seen Den- 
mark before, and others who had not seen their 
native land for over fifty years. Never before has 
there been such a reception as they received at 
Copenhagen. 

When the Pilsudski approached Elsinore, an offi- 
cial reception committee and ninety student singers 
from Copenhagen came on board, carrying Danish 
and American flags and branches of the Danish 
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Christmas 


Where could this holiday of cheer and 
good will be better celebrated than 
in Sweden, the most peaceful corner 
of Europe? 


Steeped in traditions from Viking 
days, Christmas in this ancient land 
is a continuous round of feasting and 
joymaking—candle-lit church _ ser- 
vices, old fashioned _ sleigh-rides, 
sparkling Northern Lights, gaiety 
and entertainment in the smart Euro- 
pean manner with excellent opera, 
races, and brilliant social functions— 
or invigorating outdoor life in the 


homeland of winter sports. 


Plan now a happy and memorable 
winter holiday in Sweden. For winter 
sport booklet and further details ad- 


dress any travel agent or 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.AS NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL 


On your next trip to Europe, travel via the 
SWEDISH AMERICAN 


LINE 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 


SWEDEN —- NORWAY - DENMARK - 


KUNGSHOLM 


FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


in de luxe Motorliners 


GRIPSHOLM 


and the Popular Turbine Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


Also the new flagship STOCKHOLM enters service May, 1939 
No passport visa required for American citizens 


Moderate ocean passage rates, low hotel and travel costs, and the favorable dollar exchange 
combine to make Scandinavia most attractive to travelers this year. 


PLEASURE CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 


Around SOUTH AMERICA 


THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 
AND STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 
A Cruise of Exceptional Interest 


Visiting the most interesting ports in South 
America and popular winter resorts 
in the West Indies 


M.S. “GRIPSHOLM”’ 
from New York January 31 


56 Days 14,956 Miles From $570 


TO SUMMER IN WINTER 
Motoring in the 
“KUNGSHOLM” 


“Down To RI0” 


A cruise of magnetic allure to outstanding 
ports in South America and the West Indies, 
with Rio de Janeiro as the climax. 


from New York February 18 
10,600 Miles From $340 


Autumn and Winter Cruises 
From New York: 


KUNGSHOLM, OCT. 8, $60 
A 5-day cruise to Bermuda over Columbus 
Day . .. only 2 days away from business. 


GRIPSHOLM, NOV. 18, $110 


An l1l-day cruise, over Thanksgiving, that 
visits Haiti, Jamaica and Havana, 


WEST INDIES & SOUTH AMERICA 
““KUNGSHOLM” 


CuristTMAs Cruise, Dec. 20—15 DAYS . . . 5,372 
MILES. Visiting Charlotte Amalie, Virgin 
Islands; St. Pierre and Fort-de-France, Mar- 
tinique; Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; LaGuaira, 
Venezuela; Cristobal, Panama; Havana, Cuba. 
Rates from $182.50 
January 6, JANUARY 27—18 pAys ... 5,814 
MILES. Calling at Charlotte Amalie, Virgin 
Islands; St. Pierre and Fort-de-France, Mar- 
tinique; Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; LaGuaira, 
Venezuela; Willemstad, Curacao; Cristobal, 
Panama; Kingston, Jamaica; Havana, Cuba. 
Rates from $215.00 


Later Cruises: Mar. 23—12 pays; Apr. 6—10 
pays. Membership Limited. No Passports. 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York 


Chicago, IIl 181 N. Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn 526 Second Ave., South 
Boston, Mass 154 Boylston St. 
San Francisco, Calif......... 760 Market St., 2nd Floor 


Los Angeles, Calif........+sssccceeeee412 W. Sixth St. 


Seattle, Wash 
Detroit, Mich 
Montreal, Que., Can 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Halifax, N.S., Can 


209 White Building 

107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
470 Main St. 

71 Upper Water St. 
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ww LUNGSHULM 


Featuring Famous Swedish Hors d’Oceuvres (Smorgiasbord) 


PRIX FIXE LUNCHEON DINNER 
CAFE AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


CUISINE PAR EXCELLENCE 
FOR RESERVATIONS TELEPHONE ELDORADO 5-8183 


i142 EAST FIFTY-FIFTH STREET « NEW YORK 


NYBORG & NELSON 


An old reliable up to date Scandinavian 
Delicatessen Store specializing in Swedish 
Hors d’Oeuvres and other imported Scan- 
dinavian delicacies. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled to any Address 
in U.S. and Canada. 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


841 THIRD AVENUE, (Near Sist Street) 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


(Continued from page 284) 

beech tree. Hundreds of small steamboats and sail- 
boats filled with spectators followed the ship closely 
down the Sound. On the piers were 100,000 people, 
and when the ship had docked the Mayor of Copen- 
hagen, Mr. Viggo Christensen, made a speech of 
welcome and Supreme President of the Danish 
Brotherhood, Mr. N. B. Nelson responded. Later 
the Brotherhood members were the guests of the 
Danish Rigsdag where Prime Minister Stauning 
spoke. They were also guests at the City Hall, at 
the Tivoli, the Deer Park, and many other places, 
always being taken in hand by the American Min- 
ister to Denmark, Mr. Owsley, who has become 
very popular during his short time in Copenhagen. 

After visiting Copenhagen the members of the 
Brotherhood with their families made an extensive 
tour of Denmark, concluding with the Fourth of 
July festivals at Rebild Park. Mr. Enemark had 
an audience with Prince Valdemar at Bernstorf 
Castle, the residence of the eighty-year-old prince. 
“The latest news of interest from Denmark,” said 
Mr. Enemark, “is that the Crown Prince will soon 
visit the United States and possibly Canada, very 
likely in a Danish cruiser.” Also the Danish Physi- 
cal Culture Instructor, Niels Bukh, will take a 
group of gymnasts to the World’s Fair in New 
York next year and to the Exposition in San 
Francisco. In August the Brotherhood members 
returned from Denmark on the liner Pilsudski. 
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FACING CENTRAL PARK 


in New York, the Plaza 

is ideally located—a so- 

B cial center convenient to 

y everything in town. This 

world famous hotel ap- 

peals to discriminating travelers 

who demand the utmost in com- 
fort, service, and cuisine. 


H. A. Rost, Pres. and Managing Director 
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Tue Oslofjord, New NorweGcian 
Liner, IN New York 

Marking the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Norwegian America Line as an operating trans- 
atlantic link between Norway and the United 
States, the new and luxurious motorship the Oslo- 
fjord arrived in New York on June 13 on her 
maiden trip. Long heralded as the finest ship 
Norway has ever sent to sea, she was received in 
New York harbor with splendid ceremonies recall- 
ing the voyage of Leif Ericson, for the streamline! 
luxury liner marks a modern chapter in a saga of 
the seas which that intrepid Viking began more 
than 900 years ago. A large excursion steamer 
went down the bay with hundreds of people on 
board to welcome the ship, flags flying and bands 
playing while folk dancers in Norwegian costumes 
danced on the sun deck. A beautiful Indian prin- 
cess entered the Oslofjord and presented Indian 
tokens of welcome in exchange for Norwegian pre- 
sents as a symbol of old friendship and peace. 
During the stay in New York luncheons and din- 
ners were held on board for invited guests and 
the press, and the Norwegian Chamber of Com- 
merce gave a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel during which the Mayor of New York Cit) 
and Norwegian Government representatives spoke 
enthusiastically in favor of the ship and the Nor 
wegian people’s contribution to shipping and trade. 
The Oslofjord completed her maiden voyage by 
sailing from New York on June 18 with a capacity 
list of passengers, many of whom had booked 
months in advance for the enjoyment of being 
first-trip passengers on the fine ship. C.N. 
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